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Dear Sirs; 

Transmitted herewith is the report to the Congress on training 
activities authorized under Part B of Title II of the Manpower 
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This report reviews accomplishments and problems of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, traces program changes over the period 
since the inception of the Act, discusses the potential impact 
of the amendments passed by the Congress in October 1968, and 
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MDTA Program Summary, Fiscal Years 1963-68 



Fiscal year 



1963-68..: 

1968 

Institutional: 

1963-68.... 

1968 

On-the-Job: 

1963-68 

1968 

Part-time and other training: 

1967-68...., 

1968 

Concentrated Employment Progjam: 

1966-68 

1968 



Federal funds 
obligated 


Training 

opportunities 

approved 


Estimate! 

Enrollment 


i trainees 
Completions 


Percent 

employed 


$1,529,690,000 


1,300,800 


1,034,400 


612,200 


78 


332,491,000 


252,600 


265,000 


145, 000 


79 


1,153,880,000 


739, 500 


713,400 


446,000 


75 


216, 586, 000 


114, 000 


140, 000 


85, 000 


75 


299,287,000- 


455, 900 


321, 000 


166, 200 


87 


89, 837, 000 


104,600 


125, 000 


60,000 


85 


5, 597, 000 


8,700 


<0 


<‘) 


<‘) 


5,501,000 


8, 300 


<‘) 


0) 


<‘) 


70,926,000 


96,700 


m 


<2) 


NA 


20, 567, 000 


25, 700 


(2) 


0) 


NA 



‘ Trainees enrolled in part-time and other training programs reported with 
Institutional trainees. 



2 Unduplicated count not available. 
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Summary 

In the fiscal year 1968, manpower institutional 
training programs continued to show an increase 
in the proportion of disadvantaged trained for 
jobs, despite a slight decline hi enrollments. Of 
the 140,000 persons enrolled in training in 1968, 
largely in programs administered by the Na- 
tion’s public schools, 68 percent were charac- 
terized as disadvantaged ; 49 percent were non- 
white; 60 percent had less than a high school 
education. 

Since the Congress passed the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act in 1962, more than 
1 million persons were enrolled in training — 
nearly 715,000 of these in institutional pro- 
grams; the remainder were in on-the-job train- 
ing or in some combination of the two. Over 
600,000 persons have comjileted training pro- 
grams, both institutional and on-the-job, dur- 
ing the first 6 years of the program. As would 
be expected from the enrollment figures above, 
the large majority of those completing training, 
nearly 450,000, were in institutional training 
programs. 

According to all available evidence-place- 
ment in jobs, increase in earnings, length of em^ 
ployment — ^the manpower institutional training 
programs have been successful. Recent studies 
indicate that 85 percent of those who completed 
institutional training obtained jobs after train- 
ing and 75 percent were employed at the time 
of last contact. This degree of success is the more 
remarkable in that over two-thirds of those 
trained were classified as disadvantaged and 
over half of them were school dropouts. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Labor by stat- 
ute share responsibility for administering the 
act. The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare arranges for institutional training, 
either directly or through State agreements, in 
public and private education and training insti- 
tutions. It is responsible for classroom instruc- 
tion, including adequacy of curricula and facil- 
ities and the provision of manpower instructors. 
The Department of Labor designates the occu- 
pations for which training is to be provided, 
and selects and refers individuals to manpower 
training programs. Upon completion of train- 
ing, the Department of Labor is responsible for 
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placement of trainees and for periodic followup 
on the employment progress of former trainees. 

Resources from many other agencies which 
provide necessary supportive services such as 
medical aid are also increasingly applied to 
manpower programs for the unemployed and 
underemployed. More than 30 Federal agencies 
and many State and local agencies are now 
working together under the Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System (CAMPS)? estab- 
lished by the agencies in 1967 and recognized 
by executive order in 1968 as the mechanism for 
coordinating manpower training programs. 
Participants in the CAMPS system develop 
local, area, and State plans for manpower 
training to avoid costly duplication of effort and 
to make the best use of scarce resources. 

Major improvements in operating the institu- 
tional program during 1968 included strength- 
ening manpower training skills centers. These 
skills centers provide a variety of occupational 
training opportunities under one administra- 
tion, along with supportive services such as legal 
assistance and family counseling. The centers 
provide a most effective training arrangement 
for attracting, holding, and training the dis- 
advantaged. Both Depai-tments are acting to 
insure full use of skills centers and to imple- 
ment the 1968 amendment to the act concerning 
priority in the use of skills centers for institu- 
tional training financed in whole or in part with 
certain MDTA funds. Pilot programs in the 
use of annualized operations are underway in 
three skills centers. 

In addition, steps have been taken to provide 
more effective in-service training for manpower 
instructors and other personnel. Five Area 
Manpower Institutes for the Development of 
Staff (AMIDS) have been established. The 
AMIDS emphasize sensitivity training for staff 
to better understand and teach the disadvan- 
taged persons who now comprise the majority 
of manpower trainees. Participants learn ways 
to assist trainees in resolving their problems so 
they can benefit from training and become 
employable. 

In 1968 the Congress extended the authority 
for the conduct of programs under Title II of 
the Act to June 1972, and added a number of 
, amendments which strengthen the program and 



clarify lines of responsibility and authority. 
The scope of institutional training was for the 
first time delineated, and the responsibility of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for providing institutional training for 
enrollees referred by the Department of Dabor 
was clearly stated. Increased responsibility and 
authority for project approval and management 
of training programs were given to the States. 
Additional amendments, discussed in chapter I, 
provide the basis for further improvements in 
operation and management of the program. 

Increasingly, the manpower training pro- 
gram has moved toward developing flexible 
training arrangements, curriculums, and serv- 
ices to meet the needs of individuals who have 
not shared in the Nation’s prosperity. The chap- 
ters which follow describe the history and fu- 
ture directions of manpower institutional train- 
ing programs, the training programs offered, 
the improvement of instructional and support- 
ing staffs, specific arrangements for training 
such as slcills centers and national programs, 
and illustrations of experimental and innova- 
tive programs. A final chapter summarizes re- 
sults of efforts to evaluate the program to date 
and the additional efforts which are needed for 
effective and elRcient management of these 
programs. 

Recommendations 

The need for continuing manpower training 
programs has not diminished. On the contrary, 
experience gained in the operation of these pro- 
grams points to the need for expanding and 
strengthening them. Despite the low level of un- 
employment during 1968 and early 1969, many 
individuals still require substantial assistance 
in preparing for jobs, and all too frequently 
these same people have severe employment 
handicaps. Young people who drop out of high 
school each year unequipped for a job, the per- 
sons displaced with obsolete skills, and those 
working full or part time at poverty wages 
make up a far larger number than can now be 
accommodated in manpower training. More- 
over, shortages of trained manpower still con- 
tinue in many health and other services, and in 
skilled and technical occupations. 




Since 1962 the history of manpower training 
has been marked by the strong concern of the 
Congress for effective and successful implemen- 
tation of the act. Many recommendations for 
improvements from many sources have been 
adopted and the program thereby strengthened. 
The recommendations which follow are sug- 
gested to further improve the capability of 
the program to move toward a close balance 
between the Nation’s manpower requirements 
and the needs of the unemployed and under- 
employed. 

Additional resources are needed to in- 
crease institutional training opportunities 
and provide expanded services. 

Many groups are still unable to compete in 
the job market. Outreach experience indicates 
that large numbers of urban and rural Negroes, 
Spanish-speaking people, American Indians, 
older workers, prison inmates, and others need 
intensive remedial education and supportive 
services as well as occupational training to 
remedy serious educational deficiencies and pre- 
pare them for jobs. 

Additional resources are also needed to pro- 
vide programs to raise the educational and skill 
levels of underemployed persons so they can ad- 
vance beyond entry-level or dead-end jobs and 
move into skilled or technical fields. 

In occupational areas such as health, law en- 
forcement, and urban development where there 
is a great demand for trained manpower, pro- 
grams to train for entry-level and subprofes- 
sional jobs need to be greatly expanded. 

The skills centers already in operation have 
demonstrated their ability to serve the needs 
of the hard-core disadvantaged as well as to 
provide upgrading training. Further steps to 
achieve annualization or otherwise provide a 
basis for more stable and flexible operation 
would greatly strengthen and improve the ef- 
fectiveness of such centers to furnish the train- 
ing and supportive services required. 

Stronger coordination of all manpower 
training programs and related services is 
needed to augment State and local manage- 
ment capabilities to provide better utilization 



of available resources. Advance funding 
should be considered to improve planning 
efforts. 

Currently some 400 local Cooperative Area 
Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) com- 
mittees are developing plans and working to 
apply the resources available for training and 
supportive services. If such planning is to be 
effective, all manpower programs should be in- 
volved, specially those which are Federally 
financed. 

Earlier appropriations would enhance the 
planning efficiency of the States and local com- 
munities, as well as Federal agencies. At present, 
the planning efforts of Federal as well as State 
and local agencies are hampered because the 
total amount of funds to be available is not 
known until well after the beginning of the 
fiscal year. It is recommended that advanced 
appropriations be permitted for certain pro- 
grams, particularly institutional training. 

The new title V provided in the 1968 amend- 
ments to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act provides potential for the States 
to strengthen their capabilities to plan and co- 
ordinate manpower programs when funds are 
appropriated to implement this title. 

Increased support is needed for services 
such as medical aid, accident insurance, legal 
assistance, and provision of day care for 
children to help trainees who are not able to 
complete training without such services. 
Consideration should be given to amending 
the act or pertinent public laws relating to 
medical assistance to permit bona fide en- 
rollees in Federal training and retraining 
programs to qualify for medical and health 
benefits. 

Increasing numbers of manpower trainees 
have chronic or potentially disabling medical 
problems; only a small portion of these now re- 
ceive aid. Eesources are limited, and rigid regu- 
lations frequently prevent trainees from quali- 
fying for more than minor medical attention. 

Accident insurance for trainees is supplied 
only in the few States where it is mandatory. 
Some projects have attempted to provide in- 
dividual insurance coverage; the cost of such 










policies would usually be too great for the 
trainees to pay. Although injuries are infre- 
quent, the difficulty of getting treatment with- 
out high cost to the trainee indicates the need 
for such insurance with the cost included as 
part of training costs. 

The need for legal assistance exists through- 
out the program, yet it is accessible to trainees 
in only a few projects where such services are 
volunteered. Many manpower trainees have 
had unpleasant relations with law enforcement 
personnel and agencies. They need help in 
coping with the legalities of the various per- 
sonal, family, civic, and criminal entangle- 
ments which interfere with training and em- 
ployability. 

Lack of day care for young children is a 
major deterrent to recruiting, retraining, and 
employing women. Pew existing day-care cen- 
ters accept children under 3. Private centers 
are usually too expensive, and centers which are 
free or have nominal fees have long waiting 
lists. Day-care facilities established under the 
manpower program could become an operating 
component of the skills center, providing a 
laboratory school for the training of teacher 
aides, paramedical aides, home service aides, 
and other occupational categories. 



The day-care problem transcends the train- 
ing program. If a woman trainee completes the 
program and takes a job, child care remains a 
major problem for her. 

Additional funds should be specifically al- 
located for evaluation of MDTA institutional 
programs. 

Funding for program evaluation by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
recommended to comply with Congressional 
intent. It is estimated that about $2 million will 
be needed for this purpose. In recommending 
passage of the 1968 MDTA amendments, the 
Senate Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare specified that a detailed evaluation of 
program effectiveness and impact be made be- 
fore the next extension of programs. 

Program evaluation will be an increasingly 
important aspect of HEW’s responsibility for 
management of institutional training programs 
as the States begin to exercise more authority in 
approving projects. 

A much stronger evaluation program in 
HEW as well as in the Department of Labor is 
necessary if the urgent questions on which pro- 
gram managers must make decisions are to be 
answered. 
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A CHANCE TO ADVANCE: 
Gardena, Calif., Skills Center 
offers a wide variety of 
training opportunities. 









In the 6 yearis ending in fiscal 1968, the man- 
power training program has offered 1.3 million 
job-training opportunities for unemployed and 
underemployed persons. Of these, 740,000 were 
provided in classroom job-training and 456,0*00 
in on-the-job training (this figure includes 

135.000 combining both forms). Part-time and 
other training and the Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program provided 105,000 opportunities. 

Classroom job training, the so-called institu- 
tional training, which is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the subject of this report, has 
from the beginning largely been operated by the 
Nation’s public school systems. Between 1962 
and 1968, 450,000 of the 600,000 persons com- 
pleting training were enrolled in institutional 
projects. 

The institutional program got underway 
quickly in 1962, when 57,000 out of a total of 

59.000 training openings were in institutional 
projects. Since that time, both institutional and 
on-the-job (OJT) training have grown rapidly, 
with a greater percentage increase in on-the-job 
training. During fiscal year 1968, 219,000 train- 
ing opportunities were authorized, 114,000 in 
institutional training and 105,000 in on-the-job 
training. 

Increasingly, classroom training is being 
linked with on-the-job training, in coupled proj- 
ects. Just over 40 percent of the 105,000 OJT 
opportunities in 1968 were for coupled training. 

Measures of Achievement 

The manpower training program has proven 
its effectiveness. Whether measured by place- 
ment in jobs, length of tenure on those jobs, in- 
creases in earnings, or the satisfaction of trainees 
and employers, the program has achieved a high 
degree of success with trainees who are generally 
hard to reach and who require highly flexible 
training ar^^angements and teaching methods. In 
the institutional program, 75 percent of all com- 
pleters were employed at the time of last contact, 
and 85 percent had some employment after 
training. This outcome has been achieved even 
though a growing proportion of the trainees 
(over two-thirds in 1968) were disadvantaged. 
More than half of them were school dropouts 




who had already encountered failure and frus- 
tration in learning. Other evidences of success- 
ful outcomes are shpwn in detail in chapter VII. 

The successes are, of course, attributable only 
in part to training. They also reflect a steady 
rise in the general employment level and an 
energetic program of job identification, recruit- 
ment, and job placement. 

Responding to Change 

The manpower training program has changed 
considerably since 1962, though the objective of 
training for prompt placement in jobs remains 
the same. The act was originally designed as a 
solution to the paradox of high unemployment 
and the inability of employers to hire workers 
in skill-shortage occupations. Even with a sub- 
sequent decline in the general unemployment 
rate, certain identifiable groups — minorities, 
young people, older workers, ghetto residents, 
and other specific populations — continued to 
show high concentrations of unemployment. Ac- 
cordingly, new approaches to these groups were 
devised, and the training program was directed 
more specifically toward them. 

Amendments to the original legislation in 
1963, 1965, 1966, and 1968 opened more training 
opportunities to young people, offered higher 
training allowances, and directed the program 
specifically toward the disadvantaged by pro- 
viding basic education needed to equip trainees 
with language and arithmetic skills ; by provid- 
ing occupational orientation to instill good 
work habits and attitudes ; and by offering serv- 
ices needed by trainees to help them surmount 
barriers to training and employment. The 
amendments broadened eligibility for training 
allowances. They also expanded training op- 
portunities for older workers and those who re- 
quire training to upgrade their jobs. 

Over the past 6 years, the direction of the 
manpower training program has also been ad- 
ministratively shifted. In 1965, for example, a 
major administrative decision allocated 65 per- 
cent of the program’s resources to training the 
disadvantaged. Training of workers, including 
the disadvantaged, for skill-shortage jobs has 
also continued to be an important part of 
the program. In the years following, these 
goals have been reached and surpassed. 



The experience of the 6 years of manpower 
training operations has shown the need to adjust 
teaching methods and curricula to serve the 
divergent needs of trainees. Not surprisingly, 
manpower trainees, as adults with family re- 
sponsibilities or young people who have dropped 
out of school, show widely differing personal 
goals and backgrounds and a broad range of 
learning problems, To serve such diverse indi- 
vidual needs, new training arrangements and 
innovative instructional approaches have had 
to be developed. Intensive curriculum develop- 
ment work has also been carried on and in- 
service training programs (described in chap- 
ter III) have been developed for instructors, 
counselors, and other program staff. The most 
effective training arrangement has been the 
Manpower Training Skills Center (described 
in detail in chapter IV) , which is organized to 
furnish each trainee with the combination of 
training and services most advantageous to him. 

The People Served 

Each change in program direction has been 
reflected in changes in the characteristics of en- 
rollees. The most radical recent change has 
been the rapidly growing proportion of dis- 
advantaged persons enrolled in the institutional 
program. Persons classified as disadvantaged — 
those less likely to secure employment or, once 
hired, be able to keep their jobs — constituted 
69 percent of the total institutional enrollment 
in 1968. The Manpower Administration of the 
Department of Labor at that time defined a dis- 
advantaged individual, for manpower program 
purposes, as a person having two or more of the 
following characteristics : nonwhite, less than 12 
grades of education, unemployed at least 15 
weeks, under 22 years of age, 45 years of age and 
over, handicapped, or a public assistance recip- 
ient. This definition has been changed somewhat 
for current data collection purposes, chiefly to 
include specifically poor persons who lack suit- 
able employment. In 1967, before the addi- 
tion of youth to the definition, only 46 percent 
of institutional trainees were considered to be 
disadvantaged individuals. When, for purposes 
of comparison with 1968 figures, youth was 
added to the characteristics used in defininsr a 
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Chart I.-LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES 
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Chart IL-AGE OF MDTA INSTITUTIONAL TRAINEES AT TIME OF ENROLLMENT 
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disadvantaged individual for 1967, the propor- 
tion of the disadvantaged in 1967 was increased 
to 65 percent. Using the same definition for the 
2 years, there is still an increase (4 percentage 
points) in the proportion of disadvantaged 
among those persons between 1967 and 1968. 

In 1968, continuing increases over figures for 
1967 and earlier years were registered in the 
proportion of trainees with almost all of the 
characteristics considered deterrents to employ- 
ability : the proportion of trainees increased who 



had less than a high school education, were 
nonwhite, were under 22 years of age, were re- 
ceiving public assistance at the time of enroll- 
ment, and were qualified to received training 
allowances. 

Six out of 10 enrollees in 1968 had not finished 
high school. Of the six, four dropped out during 
high school, one at the end of the eighth grade 
and one still earlier. The proportion of school 
dropouts among the trainees has increased 
steadily each year since the beginning of the 














program, up from 41 percent in 1963 to 60 per- 
cent in 1968 (chart I). Throughout the years 
more men than women were school dropouts and 
more nonwhite than white trainees were drop- 
outs. Although white trainees were less likely 
than nonwhite trainees to drop out of school 
before graduation, they were more likely than 
nonwhite trainees to drop out in pre-high school 
years. Of the 56 percent of all the white trainees 
who were school dropouts, 22 percent had never 
entered high school. On the other hand, al- 
though 62 percent of all of the non white trainees 
were school dropouts, only 16 percent had drop- 
ped out prior to the high school years. The 
trainees with the lowest level of educational 
achievement were the most likely to have been 
unemployed at the time of enrollment for train- 
ing (table 1). 

Table 1 



Years of school completed 


Percent of 1968 
enrollees unem- 
ployed at 
enrollment 


Lfss than 9 years 


86 

83 


9-11 years 


12 years....... 


77 


Over 12 years.. 


64 





No marked shift has occurred in the age of 
enrollees during the past 3 years. Close to 40 
percent are youth under 22 years of age, 50 per- 
cent are between 22 and 44 years of age, and 11 
percent are 45 years of age or older (chart II) . 

Nonwhite trainees have increased from just 
over 2Y percent of all institutional trainees iii 
1963 to 49 percent in 1968 (table 2). They rep- 
resent a much larger proportion of the trainees 
than nonwhite persons are of the unemployed 
in the Nation’s labor force (chart III). 



Table 2.— Percent of Manpower Trainees With Stated Ciiaracterlstlcs 
Enrolled In Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967 





Institutional 


On-the«job 


1968 


1967 


1968 


1967 


Trainees enrolled.. 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Dropouts from high school or grade school. 


60 


58 


50 


45 


Nonwhite 


49 


41 


36 


27 


Unemployed 


80 


81 


67 


61 


Underemployed 


17 


16 


30 


36 


Public assistance recipient.. 


13 


12 


5 


3 


Eligible for allowance 


83 


81 


24 


16 


Unemployed 15 weeks or more 


45 


41 


36 


33 



In both the institutional training and the 
OJT programs, a substantial proportion of the 
trainees were unemployed at the time of their 
enrollment. For both programs, the long-term 
unemployed made up a larger proportion of the 
trainees than they did of the whole labor force 
(chart IV). In 1968, for the first time since 
the beginning of the program, more than one- 
half— 53 percent^of all the women enrolled in 
training were nonwhite. 

The OJT program also succeeded during 
1968 in enrolling more persons from among 
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the disadvantaged than in previous years> 
though the levels were not so high as those in. 
the institutional program, Fifty percent of the 
OJT enrollees had not completed high school, 
5 percent more than the proportion of dropouts 
among the 1967 OJT enrollees. The proportion 
of nonwhite OJT trainees increased to 36 per- 
cent, up from the 27 percent of 1967. The num- 
ber who were unemployed at the time of en- 
rollment increased to 67 percent of the total, an 
inci’ease of 6 points (table 2) . 

1968 Amendments— 

Blueprint for Progress 

In October 1968, the Congress extended the 
authority for administering the manpower 
training program to June 1972. At the same 
time, with strong bipartisan support, it acted to 
strengthen institutional training, with partic- 
ular attention to Manpower Training Skills 
Centers. In line with this directive, joint efforts 
are under way with the Departmei^ of Labor 
to insure that facilities are not duplicated by 
other programs such as the Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program and the Work Incentive 
Program and that the Manpower Training 
Skills Centers receive full support and use as a 
major means of providing needed training and 
services. It has been agreed that every effort will 
be made to extend the principle of annual opera- 
tions and funding for skills centers beyond the 
pilot efforts now going on in an attempt to min- 
imize fluctuations of enrollment and staff, make 
existing services more flexible, and otherwise 
reduce administrative problems. 

A 1968 amendment also gave considerable 
impetus to training in management, administra- 
tion, and technical aspects of manpower pro- 
grams. Two percent of the funds appropriated 
under the first three titles are to be available for 
inservice training. Steps are being taken to in- 
clude this expanded training in the major in- 
service program undertaken in fiscal 1968, the 
Area Manpower Institutes for the Development 
of Staff (AMIDS) described in chapter III. 

A number of the 1968 amendments relate to 
increasing State responsibility and authority for 
the manpower program. Within the framework 
of a State plan approved by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Secre- 
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tary of Labor, State agencies may now approve 
projects up to 20 percent of their apportionment 
without further Federal approval. State deci- 
sions concerning projects to be funded from the 
remaining 80 percent of the apportionment are 
final unless representatives of either Secretary 
take specific action to disapprove a project with- 
in 30 days. Moreover, States now have more 
time to use the funds allotted to them. State 
funds allocated under the act but not used are 
not to be reallocated by the Secretaries until 
after the end of the third quarter of the fiscal 
year. 

Federal funds are authorized under a new 
Title V of the act, which will permit the States, 
under an approved State plan, to supplement, 
coordinate, improve the effectiveness of, and cor- 
rect imbalances in the services they provide un- 
der any Federal manpower or related program. 
Federal funds can cover 75 percent of the cost of 
such coordinated plans, with State funds meet- 
ing the remainder. This new provision, although 
unfunded at the time of this report, holds con- 
siderable promise for assisting the States to 
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Chart V.-NUMBERS OF TRAINEES ENROU.ED IN INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING-1963 through 1968 
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make maximum use of their resources for job 
training and related programs. 

In order to give each State the base amount 
it needs for planning and programing, a mini- 
mum apportionment of $760,000 per State for 
manpower training has been established. The 
term “State” for purposes of the MDTA for the 
first time includes American Samoa and the 
Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands; Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa receive 
a base allocation of $100,000. 

Other important changes were also effected by 
the 1968 amendments. Youth allowances are no 
longer limited to $20 per week but, like those 
for adults, are geared to the level of State un- 
employment compensation benefits. A new title 
IV authorizes a study of seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry, which yearly af- 
fects large numbers of workers, are not less than 
2 percent of the funds appropriated for titles I, 
II, and III is authorized for an expanded pro- 
gram of labor market information and job 
matching urgently needed in support of the 
Nation’s training and retraining efforts. 



Coordination of Manpower Planning 

During its consideration of the 1968 amend- 
ments, the Congress expressed concern over the 
lack of a comprehensive manpower policy which 
would knit together the vast array of federally 
aided manpower programs. Administrative 
steps were taken, beginning in 1966, to avoid 
costly duplication of services and make the best 
use of scarce resources. The cooperative plan- 
ning system set up at that time is now known as 
the Cooperative Area Manpower Planning Sys- 
tem (CAMPS). It was formally recognized by 
Executive Order in 1968 as the mechanism for 
coordinating all Federal manpower programs. 
More than 30 Federal agencies now work to- 
gether with State and local agencies in every 
State to improve the effectiveness of this co- 
ordinating and information-sharing system. 

Some confusion exists in various States as to 
the role and authority of CAMPS committees. 
Some participants see CAMPS as primarily a 
coordination and information-sharing system. 
Others believe that CAMPS must also serve as a 
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framework for fimding all federally-financed 
manpower programs if the system is to be effec- 
tive, They note, for example, that training pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity Act and 
the Vocational Education Act participate volun- 
tarily in OAMPSj while MDT staffs are 
specifically directed to participate, and funds 
under MDTA are released only when included 
in CAMPS. 

As the States exercise more authority for 
project approval, the CAMPS system must be 
strengthened to have greater impact on train- 
ing programs. The use of Federal funds has 
been authorized by the Congress in 1968 to 
facilitate development of CAMPS plans. With 
the authority gTanted in the 1968 Executive 
Order on CAMPS, the basic tools to improve 
the system how appear to exist. 

MDTA Advisory Committees 

The active participation of HEW in man- 
power advisory committees established at the 
national and regional levels, pursuant to the 
MDTA, has both furthered the purposes of the 
act and promoted the coordination of MDTA 
institutional training with the broad range of 
manpower programs and services. This partici- 
pation is reflected in the activity of the Depart- 
ment in the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee and its two specialized subcommit- 
tees: the Subcommittee on Training and the 
Subcommittee on Research. The National 
Manpower Advisory Committee was appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor, pursuant to the act, 
to advise him relative to the carrying out of 
his duties under the act. By mutual agreement 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in 1962, the Committee also makes rec- 
ommendations to hini relative to the carrying 
out of his duties under the act. Membership on 
the National Committee and its subcommittees 
includes representatives of labor, management, 
education, training, agriculture, and the gen- 
eral public. 

Also authorized under the act are the regional 
manpower advisory committees appointed by 
the Secretary of Labor in 1964 and 1965 and 
jointly announced by the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Currently, there are seven regional 



committees; their boundaries conform in most 
respects to the regional boundaries of the Man- 
power Administration. The regional commit- 
tees are associate bodies of the National 
Manpower Advisory Committee, and their 
membership parallels that of the National Com- 
mittee. The regional committees advise the Sec- 
retaries on courses of action pertaining to 
manpower policy, identify emerging manpower 
problems within their regions, and promote 
support for manpower programs. 

The National Manpower Advisory Commit- 
tee and the regional committees have broad- 
ened their areas of concern in the manpower 
field beyond the limits of manpower training. 
They also consider manpower problems in re- 
la-ted programs under the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 as amended ; the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 as amended; the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965; and the Model Cities Program under 
Title I of the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act was amended in 1964 to authorize the estab- 
lishment of State and community (local) com- 
mittees as well as regional committees to aid 
in carrying out the purposes of the act. The 
State committees are usually appointed by the 
respective Governors with the mandate to help 
assess present economic trends and manpower 
needs in the State, promote cooperation from 
employers in hiring trainees, and in general to 
improve community understanding of man- 
power goals and concepts. State committees 
submit annual reports to the Governors of their 
respective States containing recommendations 
on State manpower problems. Community or 
local committees also perform supporting and 
interpreting functions in relation to their 
communities, 

With the proliferation of manpower, occupa- 
tional education, and poverty programs, the 
number of committees established to advise 
them has also grown. The Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and of Labor 
are reviewing the functions of these committees 
to ascertain the amount of overlap and to see 
whether some committee functions or conmiit- 
tees might be combined. 
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The 1968 amendments to the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act, requiring establishment of State 
vocational education advisory councils, have 
emphasized the importance of coordinating the 
work of these committees. Some States are al- 
ready reexamining potential relationships of 
the required vocational advisory councils and 
the existing State manpower advisory commit- 
tees, to provide for greater coordination and 
control of State manpower activities. 

Summary 

The 1968 amendments and the administrative 
activities thus far taken in support^of them have 
opened up new avenues for improving the 
effectiveness of manpower training and also of 
more traditional training and education 
programs. 

Manpower training skills centers, recognized 
as a major resource for training the unemployed 
and underemployed, are being strengthened 
through more adequate programing and financ- 
ing. These centers offer great promise as a con- 
tinuing institution for the speedy training of 
persons in need of employment or upgrading. 
They also constitute a potential community- 
wide resource to meet the growing long-term 



need for retraining and the development of new 
and more complex skills, 

The mechanism for developing State plans 
and training programs is being strengthened, 
and decisions on programing and operation are 
increasingly initiated in the States. As a result, 
decisionmaking on project funding will be 
brought even closer to the point where the train- 
ing is being done and the services supplied. 

Federal staffs, on the other hand, will be in a 
better position to exercise guidance in program 
direction, to monitor and evaluate programs and 
projects, and to provide technical assistance as 
required by the States. 

A major area of concern for Federal staffs 
will continue to be the promotion of more ef- 
fective cooperation and mutual assistance ^ 

among training programs. The resources of the 
adult basic education program, for example, 
need to be more fully applied in manpower v 

training. On the other hand, the dissemination 
of experience gained through the manpower 
training programs and the findings of research 
financed under the act offer great promise, not 
only for new manpower training projects but 
for such other training programs as adult basic 
education, vocational education, and regular 
secondary and elementary school programs. 
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LEARNING BY DOING: 

New Jersey trainees prepare for 
a new job and better pay. 



Institutional training under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act is operated 
largely through agreements between the Com- ■ 
missioner of Education and State vocational 
education agencies to carry out the provisions 
of section 231 of the act. Included in the State 
agreements are many types of manpower pro- 
grams and training : regular institutional train- 
ing programs, both single- and multi-occupa- 
tions | coupled institutional/on-tlie-job training 
projects; special youth and older worker proj- 
ects; part-time training; training in correc- 
tional institutions; training to support experi- 
mental and demonstration projects, except when 
funded mider title I ; training for residents of 
redevelopment areas ; institutional training 
components of the Concentrated Employment, 
JOBS, and WIN programs; cooperative occu- 
pational training ; individual referrals ; and 
training using private schools. 

Size of State Programs 

In 1968, nearly 140,000 persons were first-time 
enrollees in institutional programs. The Federal 
obligation for fiscal 1968 was $217 million 
(which covered costs of programs continued 
from 1966 and 1967). Approximately one-third 
of this was for training. These Federal funds 
were increased by a lO-fjercent State matching 
contribution in cash or kind required by the 
act. Several State legislatures make special ap- 
propriations for manpower training; other 
States contribute equipment, facilities, coun^l- 
ing services, or many other forms of in-kind 
payment. 

The enrollment and expenditure amounts for 
1968 include 14,000 persons trained in Eedevel- 
opment Area Resident (EAR) projects, at a 
Federal cost of $22 million. Funds for EAR 
training are not apportioned to the States. These 
projects, financed under section 241 of the act, 
are a joint responsibility of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in consultation with the 
Department of Commerce. Although final de- 
cisions on EAR projects are made at the Fed- 
eral level, these projects are developed and 
supervised by the State agencies responsible for 
projects financed under section 231. EAR train- 
ing is also discussed in chapter VI. 
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Each year 80 percent of the funds appropri- 
ated for training under the act is apportioned 
to the States for use in projects proposed by 
them. The remaining 20 percent is reserved for 
use by the Secretaries of HEW and of Labor to 
develop projects which supplement State pro- 
grams. Such national projects may be developed 
to cover multiple-State activities, serve particu- 
lar target populations, develop new teaching 
methods, experiment with new materials, or 
train people in new occupations. Such programs 
may be more effectively handled through a sys- 
tem, of direct contracting by Federal depart- 
ments than by the process of coordinating State 
proposals. Chapter V discusses these national 
training projects in more detail. 

The Manpower Program 
and the Schools 

The Nation’s public school system cooperated 
promptly in 1962 in implementing the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. Projects 
were organized within the Amcational schools, 
using school staffs and facilities, largely after 
the regular school hours. Most of the early proj- 
ects were set up to teach a single occupation to 
groups of manpower trainees. Some of these 
single projects were run only once, others were 
repeated again and again to meet a continuing 
demand for the occupational skill. 



Multioccupations Projects 

The growth in size and diversity of the pro- 
gram by 1964 had led a number of schools to 
expand their single projects into multioccupa- 
tions programs, which offered many advantages. 
The multioccupations project might enroll sev- 
eral hundred trainees during the year, thus 
spreading administrative costs and permitting 
the addition of counseling, basic and prevoca- 
tional education, and job exploration. It could 
provide training in as many as 16 or 20 occupa- 
tions, including prevocational education, and 
also permit trainees to sample a number of dif- 
ferent types of work, thereby expanding their 
vocational choices. Some of these multioccupa- 
tions projects were developed within the or- 
iginal training institution, using otherwise 
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unoccupied space, and others were organized 
from the start in separate facilities of suitable 
size. By this means, many were able to offer 
training in the daylight hours. 

Multioccupations projects may permit more 
continuity of administration than a single proj- 
ect and also may provide for a more adequate 
administrative and supporting staff. In some 
cases, also, they have been organized for greater 
flexibility of entry and completion dates, which 
makes the program more attractive to trainees 
and more satisfactory to potential employers. 

By 1967, many multioccupations projects had 
evolved into a still more flexible and effective 
training arrangement, the skills center. Like 
multiocoupations projects, the skills center 
groups together large numbers of people with 
varied needs for education and training in a 
range of occupations, which may include basic 
education and prevocational training. In addi- 
tion, the skills center is oriented to meeting the 
often disparate needs of individuals within the 
group, many of whom are seriously disadvan- 
taged and are thus unable, without additional 
help, to take full advantage of the training of- 
fered. The skills center attempts to diagnose the 
needs of the individual trainee and to provide 
the range of services that will help him beneflt 
from training. 

More effective basic education and improve- 
ment in communications skills, including bilin- 
gual programs, are suitably interwoven with 
skill training and counseling. Many centers pro- 
vide highly individualized scheduling of train- 
ing components, work orientation, and prevo- 
cational education. Some also provide sup- 
portive services, including medical and legal 
assistance and day care for the children of train- 
ees, although resources for such services are far 
from adequate. The skills center program is 
discussed in detail in chapter IV. 




Part-time, Upgrading, and 
Youth Projects 

Part-time projects were specifically author- 
ized by a 1966 amendment to create “an experi- 
mental program for part-time training of 
persons, including employed persons, to meet 
skill shortages.” These training projects usu- 









ally operate from 6 to 18 hours per week to 
upgrade the occupational skills of employed in- 
diidduals, and in some instances to provide 
basic education. Training for more than 8,300 
trainees was provided in 77 part-time training 
courses in 1968. The State of Illinois made great- 
est use of this type of training, providing train- 
ing for 2,130' persons. 

Youth, projects are organized to provide occu- 
pational training and basic education to youths 
over 16 and under 22 years of age who, because 
of inadequate educational background and work 
experience, are unable to get jobs. The emphasis 
on youth training was prompted by the high 
concentration of unemployment among young 
people, particularly young Negro men in the 
cities. 

The 1968 amendments authorize payment of 
higher training allowances to young people 17 
years of age and older, based on the average 



Public schools are responsible 
for much of MDTA training. 




State unemployment compensation. The number 
of young people between 17 and 22 enrolled in 
manpower training cannot be equated with the 
number drawing training allowances. Some 
draw no allowances, and others, if they qualify, 
receive regular training allowances. In 1968, 
53,400 young people were enrolled in manpower 
training, comprising 38 percent of total enroll- 
ment. Of these, 30,800 were male and 22,600 were 
female. 

Individual Referrals 

In some situations, it is not feasible to set up 
an entire class for a certain occupation. This oc- 
curs in sparsely populated areas, when there are 
special trainee needs, or in cases where limited 
demand for personnel trained in a particular 
occupation makes a full class impractical. When 
this occurs, trainees are referred individually to 
education and training programs in public or 
private facilities that meet prescribed standards. 
In 1968, some 7,400 trainees were individually 
referred. 

Private Schools 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act requires use of private schools for man- 
power training where they can provide equip- 
ment or services not available in public institu- 
tions, or where, at comparable cost, they can 
offer equivalent training, make possible ex- 
panded use of individual referrals, or more 
quickly reduce unemployment and manpower 
shortages. They may train entire classes of 
trainees or individuals referred for that pur- 
pose. In 1968, 30,000 institutional trainees, or 22 
percent of the total, were enrolled in private 
schools. Of these, all but 4,743 trainees were 
enrolled in class-size training projects operated 
by qualified private training institutions. Only 
six States and two territories reported no use of 
private schools under the State appropriations 
for manpower training in 1968. 

Variety of Skills Taught 

Through manpower training, people have 
been prepared for and placed in jobs of an 
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astonishing variety. Aircraft assemblers, brick- 
layers, chefs, dental laboratory technicians, 
draftsmen, electronic assemblers, dairy farm- 
ers, marine deck officers, mine machinery me- 
chanics, salesmen, sewing machine repairmen, 
sheet metal workers, stenographers, and ma- 
chine tool operators have all been trained in 
manpower programs, and these are but a small 
sample of the entire list. The numerous skills 
taught by the manpower programs may be clas- 
sified in nine major groups, including a miscel- 
laneous classification under headings that corre- 



spond to those of the Dictionary of Occufa- 
Uonal Titles. See appendix tables C 1 and C 2. 

In 1968, three of the nine major occupational 
groups each accounted for about one-fifth of 
the trainees — clerical and sales (20 percent), 
machine occupations (22 percent), and struc- 
tural occupations (18 percent), Most of the 
remaining trainees were prepared for profes- 
sional, technical, and managerial work or for 
service occupations; each of these two cate- 
gories enrolled 15 percent of the trainees. The 
distribution of trainees by occupation is little 
changed from 1967. The principal change was 
an increase of 3 percent in the professional 
group, reflecting the added emphasis on profes- 
sional nurse refresher courses. Persons who 
needed only basic education or prevocational 
training in order to find employment are not 
represented in these figures, r 

In each of these major occupational groups, 
the manpower training program emphasized 
particular skills which are in heavy demand 
and offer good wages, chance for advancement, 
or status in the community. For example, about 
three out of five of the trainees in clerical and 
sales occupations in 1968 were in stenography, 
typing, filing, and related work. Almost two- 
fifths of this group were enrolled in stenog- 
rapher or secretarial training programs. 

Trainees in machine trade occupations were 
divided about equally between those learning 
to operate automatic screw machines, milling 
machines, shapers, grinders, and the like (48 
percent), and those training for jobs as 
mechanics and machinery repairmen (46 per- 
cent) , most of them auto mechanics and repair- 
men. The remainder were preparing for 
occupations in such fields as paperworking, 
wood — machining, and machine operation. 

Of the trainees learning various structural 
work occupations, four out of five were in 
metal fabricating and the rest in the construc- 
tion trades and other related occupations. 
More than half the trainees in the metal fabri- 
cation group were in welding and related skills. 
About 70 percent of the trainees in the sub- 
group of mechanics and machinery repairmen 
were learning to be autobody repairmen. 

The service occupations include household 
employment, food preparation and service, and 





a number of paramedical occupations, plus a 
fairly broad range of such special occupations 
as laundry or drycleaning worker, where the 
wage paid is $1,60 or aboye. The paramedical 
occupations group included Jobs as hospital 
attendants, licensed practical nurses, and sur- 
gical technicians, and also an increasing num- 
ber of newly-identified subprofessional Jobs. 
Nearly half of all manpower trainees in the 
service occupations group in 1968 were prepar- 
ing for health occupations, mostly in hospitals. 
Almost one-third were in food preparation and 
service; more than half of these were training 
to be cooks. 

During 1968, the number of trainees in the 
professional, technical, and managerial group 
increased slightly. Part of the increase resulted 
from the large enrollment (25 percent of the 
total) in the health ocnupations, where a con- 
tinuing manpower shortage exists. More than 
three-fo(urths of the trainees enrolled in the pro- 
fessional, technical, and managerial occupations 
were enrolled in health occupations, primarily 
in licensed practical nurse training and re- 
fresher programs for registered nurses. Another 
large subgroup in this category was enrolled in 
drafting programs. See appendix tables C-1 
to C-5 for greater detail. 

The other four categories of occupations, in- 
cluding miscellaneous, accounted for less than 
9 percent of all institutional trainees in 1968. 

Basic Education 

About 16 million persons between the ages of 
18 and 64 do not read, write, and compute well 
enough to compete successfully in today’s Job 
market. While most of these are working, their 
Jobs are often poorly paid, seasonal, or tempo- 
rary. Usually they camiot climb the Job ladder 
without additional schooling and when they 
lose a Job it is difficult to get another. Each year 
it is harder for people at low levels of literacy 
to find Jobs. 

Basic education has become an essential com- 
ponent of all institutional manpower training 
programs. Projects developed by public schools 
and other organizations — business and indus- 
try, unions, associations, private schools, and 
other agencies — now include remedial or re- 
fresher courses in basic education. For training 



purposes, manpower basic education is defined 
as intensive elementary education, offered in 
the general area of arithmetic, reading, writing, 
and related language skills, which will improve 
a trainee’s education achievement level enough 
to enable him to become employed, either with 
or without occupational or other training, de- 
pending upon his interest and abilities. Basic 
education is distinguished from advanced 
work, such as secondary school subjects, and 
from training in basic work skills. 

Manpower basic education is offered either 
alone or simultaneously with the areas listed 
below and other activities in an effort to ac- 
celerate trainee adaptation to skill training : 

• Language and communications skills — 

Aid the trainee in developing communica- 
tions skills needed on the Job and in his 
daily relations with his peers and the 
community. 

• Occupational computation skills — ^Aid 
the trainee in developing mathematics skills 
needed on the Job. 

• Work orientation and adjustment— Help 
each trainee to become aware of what he 
should be able to do on a Job, the require- 
ments of his employer and his fellow work- 
ers, and what is expected of him in the 
world of work. 

• Other activities as required. 

Some trainees may be assigned to all of these 
areas for several weeks before they select their 
occupational skills. Frequently, even after the 
trainee enters skill training, he will continue in 
basic education classes for the amount of time 
he needs. Basic education is prescribed for each 
trainee at his own level of need, through eighth 
grade. Kecently broadened volunteer tutoring 
services also offer the trainee preparation for 
high school equivalency certification, which will 
enable him to advance more quickly in em- 
ployment and possibly to continue his educa- 
tion. 

Basic education is organized to give as much 
individualized instruction as possible. Effective 
methods include: providing over-the-shoulder 
instruction; pairing trainees, when advisable, 
with one playing the role of tutor; providing 
selected learning activities for small groups; 







using games, role-playing and other organized 
activities as techniques to stimulate desired ac- 
tion ; planning with the occupational instructor 
to mesh and coordinate job training and basic 
education classroom instruction; and working 
with curriculum specialists, teachers, and stu- 
dents to prepare or adapt reading materials for 
use with trainees with limited ability at various 
reading levels. 

During 1968, all of these combinations were 
stressed to help trainees acquire the necessary 
basic education skills. Since the data system 
provides only comhimd data for basic educa- 
tion, prevocational training, job orientation, 
and employability skills training when con- 
ducted separately from skill training, data are 
not available for each separate subcategory. The 
proportion of trainees in these separately iden- 
tified institutional programs rose from 22 to 27 
percent between 1966 and 1968. Among those 
reported in basic education in 1968, 44 percent 
were youth 21 or younger (19 percent were 
younger than 19) , and 60 percent were nonwhite. 

The trainees assigned to MDT basic education 
classes represent a wide range of educational 
attainments and aptitudes, which are often 



loosely defined. Some of the trainees are unable 
to read or write ; a much larger proportion read 
and write, but may function well below the level 
of the last school grade completed. Of the train- 
ees enrolled during 1967 and 1968 in basic edu- 
cation, 73 percent said they had left high school 
before completion. A few trainees, who were 
recorded as having finished high school, were 
found to be functioning at a third-grade level. 
This condition is common in adult education, 
whatever the setting. What is unusual about 
manpower training is the range and variation 
in individual abilities plus the success of the 
program in removing barriers to occupational 
training. 

Many programs, particularly skills centers, 
have a number of students who, while they may 
be articulate or even literate in their own lan- 
guage, do not handle English well enough to 
learn new occupational skills in this country or 
use the skills they already have. Therefore, a 
number of programs have been developed to 
offer English as a second language. Most are 
designed for Spanish-speaking persons or In- 
dians. In California and New York, special 
programs have also been given for Chinese im- 
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migrants. In general, English language instruc- 
tion is limited to that needed for a given 
occupation or group of occupations. When ap- 
propriate materials do not exist, tailor-made 
materials have been developed by the bilingual 
teacher or coordinator writer, Spanish lan- 
guage newspapers, adult editions of simplified 
news sheets, and occupationally oriented ar- 
ticles and stories are used, Spanish-speaking 
trainees sometimes furnish taped verbal ac- 
counts of experiences. When translated, edited, 
and put into form usable in a classroom, these 
materials have proved more effective than more 
traditional textbooks in motivating other 
trainees to improve their language skills. 

Eoports indicate that some trainees assimi- 
late the basic education materials readily and 
complete two or three grade levels within a 
year. More frequently, trainees move ahead 
rapidly in reading skills but more slowly in 
mathematics, or vice versa, and it is difficult to 
generalize about advancement in achievement 
levels. Though several skills centers report con- 
siderable testing, results are varied. Some stu- 
dents perform well in class or shop but do not 
respond well to the pressure of a test. Different 
measurements are being developed to assess the 
performance of such trainees. 

Counseling 

In manpower training generally, counseling 
plays an integral part in the adjustment to 
training and employment. The responsibility of 
occupational instructors generally includes 
attitudinal training and familiarization with 
the requirements, of the job. Once the trainee 
learns that his instructor is concerned with him 
as a person, he is likely to ask the instructor for 
help in solving personal problems. 

As the program has grown and the propor- 
tion of hard-to-place persons has increased, the 
need for counseling has grown more urgent. 
Full-time counselor positions are more and 
more frequently included in proposals for fund- 
ing, and most of the larger projects currently 
include at least a small trained counseling staff. 
These counselors consult with instructional and 
supportive staff to insure that trainee needs are 
promptly brought to the surface and dealt 




Good work habits improve job success. 

with, to avoid blocking progress in training. 
Counselors are available to trainees throughout 
the training day, and many are willing to sched- 
ule afterhours meetings with trainees or with 
persons who can provide needed services. 

The State employment service carries a statu- 
tory responsibility for job counseling, and in all 
employment service offices counselors are made 
available to work with manpower trainees. Em- 
ployment service staff, including counselors, job 
developers, followup personnel, etc., are sta- 
tioned at a number of training sites. These add 
substantially to the guidance and counseling 
resources available to trainees. Both the educa- 
tion and the ES staff have developed working 
relationships and techniques which aid in the 
identification of trainee problems and *fche as- 
signment of adequate counseling or other re- 
sources to deal with them. 

Although the guidance and counseling func- 
tions of the two agencies are distinctly different, 
the two staffs have developed good mutual work- 
ing relationships in most localities, and they 
cooperate to strengthen the services available to 
the trainee. This kind of cooperation has been 
effective in stretching resources, but the total 
number of counselors available is still far fuom 
meeting the needs observed among trainees. 
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Counselors are usually responsible for the 
orientation program, which may involve a tour 
of the training facilities, additional testing to 
determine the achievement levels and aptitudes 
of the trainees, and personal interviews. The 
counselor assists the trainee in finding trans- 
portation to and from the center and may help 
the trainees to get the services^medioal, day 
care, etc.—they need to stay in training. Some 
counselors have been able to make special ar- 
rangements with various community agencies so 
that the problems of manpower trainees receive 
quick attention. 

Where possible, the counselors make direct 
contact with each agency in the presence of the 
trainee and set up an appointment. 

Effective counselors have varied back- 
grounds — school, industry, social work, and 
other agencies. It is the ability to relate to train- 
ees and be sensitive to their needs and motiva- 
tions that makes the difference between a good 
counselor and an ordinary one. But manpower 
trainees, even more than most people, need an 
action-oriented counselor who knows where and 
how to get help. These are at a premium every- 
where. Designation of counselors as key per- 
sonnel who may be placed on annual contracts 
will help considerably to provide more job se- 
curity. Inservice training provided through 
regional centers, such as the Area Manpower In- 
stitutes for Development of Staff (AMIDS), 
will broaden the experience and capabilities of 
counseling personnel. 

Supportive Services 

Many manpower trainees are hampered in 
their efforts to qualify for jobs by illness, the 
need for glasses or hearing aids, inability to 
get day-care services for small children during 
training hours, the emergence of legal or fam- 
ily problems, or some other matter which is 
beyond the ability of the trainee to handle 
unaided. 

Some of these problems are long standing, 
others are of an emergency nature. In either 
case, the cause may be that the community lacks 
the services needed by the trainee, that he does 



not know what to look for, or that he is unable 
to find his way through the network of agencies 
offering the service. When such problems come 
to the attention of any project staff member, an 
attempt is made to help the trainees get the 
services they need, Unfortunately in many com- 
munities, particularly the smaller ones, re- 
sources are seldom adequate to provide all the 
services needed and requested. The Cooperative 
Area Manpower Planning System (CAMPS) 
has been an important mechanism for helj^ing 
manpower personnel to make scarce community 
resources available to trainees. 

A beginning was made in providing much- 
needed minor medical aid in 1968 as the voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies began providing 
up to $100 per trainee for eyeglasses, dental 
care, preemployment medical examinations, and 
inoculations as required by the employer. 
Where trainees have a physical or mental dis- 
ability which is a substantial handicap to em- 
ployment, the agency designates them as clients 
and provides all necessary services, including 
psychiatric care. VR services are also available 
to manpower trainees under national MDTA 
contracts, such as Opportunity Industrializa- 
tion Centers, described in chapter V. 

For many trainees, it is almost impossible to 
find day care for children. Many of the day- 
care services provided free or charging only 
nominal fees have long waiting lists ; others are 
likely to be too expensive for manpower train- 
ees. Thus, many who do not have relatives or 
neighbors to take care of their children can- 
not complete training. 

Most manpower trainees have had only un- 
pleasant experiences with legal and law en- 
forcement authorities. Often they do not under- 
stand the actions being taken, and their ex- 
periences do not encourage them to ask ques- 
tions. Many are involved in license revocations, 
marital and child support cases, conditional 
sales contracts, leases, or loans, and find them- 
selves with court records which become barriers 
to employability. Legal aid services are avail- 
able in some communities, although most skills 
centers report that it is “very limited.” 
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Manpower instructors are occupationally com- 
petent and highly motivated educators, although 
most are hired on a temporary or emergency 
basis, from a wide variety of sources. About 
8,000 instructors are involved in teaching man- 
power institutional or coupled on-the-job train- 
ing programs. More than three out of four of 
these are skill instructors j the others are en- 
gaged in teaching basic education and prevo- 
cational studies. 

Needed replacements have been found without 
excessive difficulty. However, from the very be- 
ginning, some competent staff have been lost be- 
cause of delays in funding after the project was 
approved, or because approval came so late that 
the instructor made other plans or chose to take 
a job with more security. Kecently these drains 
on the program have grown more serious, and 
have become more difficult to compensate for. 
As greater effectiveness in State planning and 
programing is realized, some of these problems 
may be resolved. This chapter describes prob- 
lems of recruitment and retention, the factors 
leading to staff losses, the efforts being made to 
improve staff training and retention, and other 
methods of dealing with staffing and training 
problems. 



Recruitment of Staff 

Manpower instructors are recruited from 
many sources — ^business, industry, occupational 
advisory committees, unions, professional or- 
ganizations, and public school systems, as well 
as private schools. College and university place- 
ment offices and employment service personnel 
have also recommended a number of instructors. 

Generally the hiring process, while meeting 
State requirements, is informal. The project di- 
rector approaches plant supervisors or person- 
nel officers for information or suggestions about 
candidates. Industry may also lend a top fore- 
man for the duration of a project. Under such 
circumstances, employers are likely to be inter- 
ested in hiring the trainees, since they know that 
course content and methods will be relevant to 
their practices. 

Manpower staffs usually come from the fol- 
lowing groups: experienced employees from 
industry who find personal satisfaction in teach- 
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ing not present in other jobs; persons retired 
from industry or teaching; young college grad- 
uates without teacher training who respond to 
the challenge of working with the disadvan- 
taged or who find that manpower teaching 
experience offers a way into the teaching profes- 
sion at more than entry salaries; and former 
schoolteachers who like the flexibility and op- 
portunity for individual responsibility of man- 
power programs. Manpower education coun- 
selors come from the school systems, business 
and industry, or other Government agencies. 

Manpower instructors are generally employed 
40 hours per week and prepare for class on their 
own time. Staff meetings and inservice training 
programs are usually held outside of class time. 
Instructors also often stay after hours to tutor 
those who need extra help or to offer guidance 
in areas which seem to be blocking training. 
This work is very close to that which in skills 
centers and some other large multioccupations 
projects is handled by counselors. But many sin- 
gle and multioccupations projects are unable 
to find counselors for their staffs, and trainees 
must therefore take their problems to any avail- 
able source of help. Individual instructors vary 
a good deal in their ability to relate to trainees 
(as well as in the time they can make available) , 
but where they are perceptive and resourceful 
they can do much to smooth the path of the 
trainee. 



Turnover 

Although administrators report recruiting 
successes, they also indicate difficulties in per- 
sonnel retention. In 1968, project directors in 
several States found it necessary to advertise or 
to make extensive searches for qualified staff 
because a prolonged delay in project funding — 
in some cases 4 to 5 months — caused significant 
losses of people from the program. 

Some turnover in personnel is inherent in the 
design of the program, which is intended to 
provide the flexibility needed to meet local con- 
ditions. Some staff members say that teaching 
in the program offers too little security. The 
lack of fringe benefits such as sick and annual 
leave or hospitalization insurance also helps to 
increase turnover. Although these are allowable 




costs, many projects as written fail to include 
funds to cover them. 

In some States, the program has been able to 
attract staff by paying slightly higher wages. 
In other areas, manpower training salaries are 
figured on the hourly wage scale of a part-time 
teacher, which provides a smaller differential. 

Public schools have also found the manpow- 
er program a prime recruiting ground for in- 
structors, counselors, and administrators. These 
persons bring to the public schools their unique 
experience gained in working with disadvan- 
taged persons. For example, New Jersey reports 
that skills centers serve as an excellent develop- 
ing and proving ground for teachers and 
administrators. At the centers, the report con- 
tinues, these people gain a unique understand- 
ing of the problems of underprivileged and 
underachieving students, and develop effective 
methods of helping them; they also gain experi- 
ence in working with other agencies. 

Fortunately, the insecurity of majipower 
training jobs is offset for many instructors by 
the commitment they feel — a special satisfaction 
and individual responsibility which offers a 
challenge missing from regular school pro- 
grams or their industrial jobs. The annualiza- 
tion of skills centers programs should provide 
some measure of job security for key personnel. 
Increasing State responsibility for determining 
local priorities may help to lessen delays af- 
fecting teacher recruitment and retention. 

Staff Training 

While manpower instructors are generally 
expert in their teaching fields, they need and 
request assistance in working with the disad- 
vantaged and understanding their unique char- 
acteristics, their learning problems, and their 
motivations. Some also need training in teach- 
ing methods and the use. of audiovisual and 
other instructional materials to speed student 
progress. 

In recognition of this need. Congress has au- 
thorized the Secretaries of Labor and of HEW 
to prepare persons for work in manpower pro- 
grams. A 1968 amendment to the act authorizes 
training and. technical assistance expenditures 
amounting to 2 percent of funds appropriated 
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und6r the first three titles of the act. The legis- 
lative history suggests that not only Federal 
but also State agencies and other public and 
private agencies and private industry have an 
expanding need for manpower specialists. 

To meet this need and to provide sensitivity 
training not available in the traditional teacher 
training programs, the Office of Education in 
1968 and 1969 established pilot manpower train- 
ing programs in various areas of the country. 
Known as “Area Manpower Institutes for De- 
velopment of Staff” (AMIDS), these institutes 
are located in Detroit, Mich., Los Angeles, 
Calif., the District of Columbia, Montgomery, 
Ala., and Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Each institute has a year-round staff which 
conducts 2-week training sessions for instruc- 
tors, administrators, supervisors, and counselors 
in manpower programs. This staff conducts 
training seminars and provides individual serv- 
ice in response to State requests for special as- 
sistance. Major emphasis is on the study of the 
disadvantaged. Through panel discussions and 
other approaches, participants study the eco- 
nomics, culture, values, mobility patterns, fam- 
ily relations, education, and skill levels of 
manpower trainees. 

At the same time, the AMIDS staff sensitizes' 
the participants to the various aspects of the 
environment which the disadvantaged person 
must cope with, adjust to, or understand. For 
example, through taking the general intelligence 
and value tests, participants gain insight into 
trainee reactions to various tools of measure- 
ment frequently applied to them. Through role- 
playing — acting out typical trainee-instructor- 
counselor relationships — ^participants also come 
to understand more about how trainees feel un- 
der certain kinds of stress. 

Manpower personnel also need to understand 
and identify the various kinds of problems — 
personal, medical, etc.— that block progress in 
training. More important, the manpower staff 
need to know where and how to refer trainees to 
other community resources for the help they 
need. Thus, AMIDS emphasizes the develop- 
ment of resource references for personal coun- 
seling, occupational exposure, guidance, and 
necessary supportive services, especially in 
health, family life, and social development. 



Experience shows that manpower trainees 
may not respond to traditional methods of 
teaching, based on the assumption that reading 
provides the best, or even the major, source of 
information, Instead, manpower trainees may 
need to see, touch, and hear about the subject, 
just as they need to see and feel evidence of 
progress. 

To improve teaching techniques, participants 
learn how to broaden and revise their teaching 
methods. They examine materials used in basic 
education, including nonverbal and verbal tests, 
to determine the trainee’s operating acliieve- 
ment level. They learn new methods of handling 
groups with varying achievement levels. In- 
structors and supervisors also learn various 
ways of integrating basic education with pre- 
vocational studies and with occupational train- 
ing programs. 

Many different teaching methods are em- 
ployed, including: panel discussions, critiques, 
symposiums, working with master teachers, 
team teaching, audio and video playback, and 
individualized, computer-assisted instriictioh. 

Emphasis is placed on how to develop course 
materials, how to find and adapt available ma- 
terials to meet the needs of manpower trainees 
within the available training time. Instructors 
learn how to identify entry-level skills; develop 
relationships with employers, unions, and em- 
ployees; malm job analyses; plan sequences of 
instruction; identify teachable materials; and 
assess the value of tests, including where and 
when they should not be applied. 

Study and discussion of the various man- 
power programs, along with a survey of Con- 
gressional opinion and intent concerning 
them, help manpower personnel place their own 
roles in perspective. Methods of interpreting 
manpower programs and needis to the commun- 
ity are discussed. Representatives of different 
agencies describe their programs and discuss 
interagency relationships, including the coordi- 
nating mechanism, CAMPS. The AMIDS 
workshops also provide a forum for manpower 
instructors and other staff to share their own 
special interests and problems and to profit 
from experiences of manpower personnel in 
other States. 

AMIDS has assembled a staff with extensive 
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experience in teaching disadvantaged persons, 
Each institute maintains strong relationships 
with one or more skills centers to keep in close 
touch with operating programs and the kinds of 
problems which arise. These relationships pro- 
vide first-hand exposure for staff training and 
help to assure an individual approach to man- 
power trainees. 

To provide guidance on policy and, adminis- 
trative matters, an area advisory council has 
been appointed to serve each AMIDS. Member- 
ship includes the official in each State depart- 
ment of education responsible for manpower 
training programs. The State representatives 
nominate all participants from their respective 
States. AMIDS may also enroll a limited num- 
ber of persons such as counselors and instructors 
from public schools, and personnel from busi- 
ness and industry and various State and local 
agencies who have been nomiinated by the State 
official. Thus, participants benefit from experi- 
ences and viewpoints of persons in many kinds 
of programs. 

Each AMIDS operates some conferences for 
supervisory and administrative personnel which 
deal with the problems of the disadvantaged. 
These sessions also cover administrative matters, 
regulatory changes, and related information. 

During a part of each year, AMIDS conducts 
a series of satellite workshops throughout the 
area served. The institutes can use such varied 
sites as a skills center serving a rural area or 
an inner-city ghetto, a center serving predomi- 
nantly an American Indian or Mexican- Ameri- 
can population, or a unique residential training 
program. Thus, both AMIDS staff and work- 
shop participants can broaden their experience 
and increase their understanding of the charac- 
teristics and problems of manpower trainees. 

Plans call for AMIDS staff to take training 
services to individual projects. Thus, partici- 
pants have opportunities for individual consul- 
tation after they return to their own classrooms 
and start to initiate some of the practices learned 
dhring the AMIDS sessions. 

The institutes should provide a reinforcement 
to State and local inservice training programs. 
While most States have had inservice training 
programs for manpower persoimel, many have 
had to rely on traditional vocational education 



programs, which do not always meet their needs. 
Manpower training is generally more intensive 
and for more specific purposes than traditional 
vocational education, and the trainees who have 
not succeeded in regular school programs are 
often more difficult to teach. 

AMIDS administrators hope to promote the 
interaction between occupational and basic 
education instructors to achieve mutual develop- 
ment of curriculum and materials. Tradition- 
ally, those teaching basic education courses in 
the regular school programs do not relate the 
three K.^’s to occupational training. In the inten- 
sive manpower program, the trainee has a strong 
work objective. He is more interested in learning 
to read and to compute, because he may need 
these skills on the job. The institutes have been 
able to help instructors to work together in find- 
ing and developing instructional materials, and 
also to provide an interchange of information 
with the staffs of projects which have made 
progress in occupationally related basic 
education. 

By facilitating communication among proj- 
ects within the State and across State lines, 
AMIDS improves communications between in- 
structors working within the same occupational 
cluster and between supervisory staff through- 
out the region. By participating in work groups 
with guidance counselors and personnel from 
other agencies, participants also get a larger 
view of the kinds of services and assistance they 
can obtain for trainees. ' 

To assess the effectiveness of , the AMIDS 
programs, the institutes conduct continuous pro- 
grams of operational review. Feedback from 
participants and their supervisors helps the 
staff to revise and reorganize training programs 
as necessary to assure that AMIDS is meeting 
on-going needs. An operational review now in 
progress will provide an overview of the train- 
ing programs in the five centers in operation. 

Curriculum Materials and Development 

Although the manpower training program 
offers occupational training programs similar to 
those offered by some vocational schools, instruc- 
tors must plan courses for more intensive train- 
ing periods. Manpower instructors also find that 
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CAREER ADVANCEMENT: MDTA offers training for jobs with opportunities for promotion. 



many changes are needed to revamp public 
school material to make it suitable for disad- 
vantaged adults with poor reading and compu- 
tational skills, most of whom are school 
dropouts. 

As the institutional manpower program has 
been able to train more of its instructors and 
supervisors, some new and unique teaching 
methods and materials have been developed. 
Other useful techniques, such as open-entry/ 
open-ended courses and more flexible sched- 
uling, have been used to train adults with 
various educational backgrounds who need bet- 
ter employability skills, as well as occupational 
training, to obtain a job. Many of these innova- 



tions have found their way into public school 
programs. 

In New York, manpower personnel developed 
a “primer” for occupational instructors which 
has been adopted by city schools for industrial 
arts and vocational teachers. Another publica- 
tion developed was “Planning Models for 
Counselors Doing Group Work.” Approxi- 
mately 25 themes, such as “controlling anger” 
and “dealing with frustration,” were selected as 
models for group counseling sessions. First de- 
veloped and tested by manpower counselors, 
they were duplicated for use by public school 
counselors throughout the State. 

In Detroit, regular high school counselors 
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spent summer sessions at the McNamara Man- structors are encouraged to revise and adapt 

power Training Skills Center to get acquainted existing occupational materials themselves, 

with the manpower counselors, the trainees, and since only limited funds are available for de- 
the methods of instruction and counseling at the veloping such materials. Where they cannot be 
center. These counselors reported findings back adapted, the XJ.S. Office of Edjucation con- 
to public schools. As key people, they assist other tracts for the development of new ones, 
school counselors in relating to disadvantaged However, a number of new and emerging 
students. occupations exist for which course guides are 

Some public schools have also adopted some not yet available. As entry-level positions with 

of the flexible scheduling worked out in man- opportunities for advancement are identified in 

power projects. Pennsylvania reports that regu- such new occupations, training course guides 

lar day schools are reducing the time required ai’c developed. 

to teach skills in auto mechanics and welding For example, 32 such occupations for tech- 
( inert gas). Nevada rescheduled adult courses nicians and aides have been identified in the 

to provide for a concentrated program. In Cali- field of oceanography. Five of these were 

fornia and Washington, community colleges selected for pilot programs to train participants 

affiliated with manpower projects operating 30 for entry-level employment in .nonprofessional 

to 40 hours a week have now revised much of marine science occupations. Identified as occu- 

their regular vocational curriculum, thus allow- pations with potential job slots provided by spe- 

ing non-MHT students the opportunity to com- cific employers, the five training programs are 

plete occupational objectives in a shorter time. for: surface mechanic, electrical equipment 

In New York, basic education (units of in- operator, sampler, underwater mechanic, and 

struction relating to a variety of occupations underwater welder. 

were developed by skills centers. In these units. Micromechanics offers new opportunities to 
English is taught as a second language and the disadvantaged trainees. A series of course guides 

IT A (Initial Teaching Alphabet), a system of is now being developed for use in training pro- 
teaching reading that was developed by Pitt- grams for the construction, repair, replacement 

man in England, is used. These units were pro- and maintenance of microprecision instruments, 

vided the State Bureau of Community Educa- cameras, and watches. 

tion for use in adult education centers. The assembly and use of flat cable, permit- 

Although the manpower training program ting miniaturization of circuits to save space 

uses a number of materials proven successful and weight in rockets and missiles as well as 

in public school curriculums as well, there is in other industrial applications, has opened a 

still an urgent need to identify and to develop new field of design and production. A program 

basic education materials closely tied to occu- to train workers in the production of flat cable 

pational training; guides and materials for is briefly described in chapter VI. A course 

teaching occupational orientation and work at- guide offering relatively short-term training 

titudes; programed learning materials for in entry-level skills is being developed to assist 

adults with inadequate educational back- administrators and training personnel to quali- 

grounds, and curriculum guides for new and fy disadvantaged persons for employment, 

emerging occupations. Materials are also.needed Each of the entry-level jobs is built into a skill 

to help local administrators and instructors ladder which provides for career advancement, 

identify and develop resources providing sup- Personnel qualified to manage and maintain 
portive services to trainees. modern low-rent public housing is critically 

The manpower training program emphasizes short. The large numbers of low-income fami- 

the importance of developing curriculum ma- lies now concentrated in large public housing 

terials for entry-level training which will re- units can intensify and compound neighbor- 

fleet the needs of employers, as well as fit the hoodproblems which produce urban crisis. Man - 

needs of trainees with a wide range of educa- agement and maintenance of public housing now 

tional achievement. Administrators and in- require staff training in developing the insight. 
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attitudes, and knowledge necessary to cope with 
the biggest challenge in public housing, the 
concept of management-tenant relations. To 
meet this need, the Office of Education is co- 
operating with the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to produce course guides 
for the training of personnel in low-rent public 
housing and instructors in programs for hous- 
ing management and maintenance training, to 
assure that staff in each particular job category 
understand and implement current policies 
aimed at involving the disadvantaged. 

To meet a nationwide need for trained zoo- 
keepers, a curriculum guide has been prepared 
for zoo administrators to plan and develop 
training programs. A guide for basic instruction 
of roving recreation leaders will assist the staff 
responsible for developing and supervising 
recreation programs. As a step to upgrade 
the skills and status of household workers, a 
guide is being prepared for use in a nationwide 
training project for household workers. The 
purpose of the project is to raise the perform- 
ance standards and hence the income of those 
engaged in household service occupations. 

New guides are also available for the follow- 
ing skills: vending machine repairman, auto- 
motive service station attendant, small engine 
repair, refrigeration mechanic, electronic as- 
sembler, draftsman (entry level) , and auto body 
repairman. 

ERIC Cledriiiighouse 

The U.S. Office of Education has established 



19 decentralized information clearinghouses, 
each with concern for a specific substantive area 
of education. This service, the Educational Re- 
sources Information Center (ERIC), is de- 
signed to augment other information exchange 
methods and to increase the value of research 
by making it available to people who can apply 
it to new situations. The ERIC clearinghouse 
on Vocational and Technical Education at Ohio 
State University is responsible for research re- 
ports and other documents related to the gen- 
eral field of vocational and technical education, 
and for disseminating documents relating to 
manpower programs. 

Each clearinghouse also operates a subscrip- 
tion service for schools, vocational centers, and 
individual subscribers which makes abstracts of 
the various documents available in quarterly 
publications. Instructors who do not have access 
to clearinghouse services through their own 
school districts may make requests through Re- 
search Coordinating Units operated by the 
States. 

In months to come, ERIC will increase its 
services by establishing additional clearing- 
houses and by publishing results from research 
utilization studies now in progress. ERIC has 
negotiated a contract with Stanford University 
to explore the possibilities of information re- 
trieval by computer. When this becomes opera- 
tional, possibly late in 1969, bibliographies of 
research may be available without individual 
searches. 
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An important component of the institutional 
training program, developed and operated 
largely by the Nation’s public school system, is 
the Manpower Training Skills Center. This is 
a centralized facility which, through grouping 
many occupational training programs, counsel- 
ing, and supportive services, and through com- 
plete staff orientation to trainee needs, can 
present a highly individualized prpgram. 

The nuhiber of trainees enrolled in skills cen- 
ters has increased each year, and has accounted 
for a growing proportion of all institutional 
trainees. In 1968, enrollments in skills centers 
accounted for about one in five of all institu- 
tional enrollees. 

The centers have shown that they can effec- 
tively provide • the basic education, skills 
training, and supportive services needed by the 
mJinnnUfPr hard-core unemployed. 

IllUlllJUwiUI Skills centers were developed in response to 

the acute and widely varying needs of large 
numbers of trainees for special teaching 
methods and approaches and the broad range 
of supportive services. By 1967, some 70 
projects had developed the range of occupa- 
tional training programs, counseling, basic edu- 
cation, and supportive services needed to serve 
large numbers of persons. These were sometimes 
known as skills centers, although the term had 
not been precisely defined, and many differences 
existed among them. 





Vital Elements in Skills Centers 

In 1968, the program staff of the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
of Labor focused attention on identifying the 
" special characteristics and techniques of some 

* 70 skills centers which were most successful in 

working with unemployed, underemployed, and 
otherwise disadvantaged persons. From this 

* examination of various program components 

and characteristics v^tal to their effective work 
with target groups emerged the following 
definition : 

A Manpower Training Skills Center is a 
centralized self-contained facility, operating 
on a full-time, prime-time basis, generally 
under public school administration, especially 
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designed to provide on a (continuous basis 
counseling and related services, work orien- 
tation, basic and remedial education, and in- 
stitutional skill training in a variety of oc- 
cupations for trainees recruited from a broad 
area. The center provides maximum use 
of physical and instructional resources and 
a high degree of flexibility, serving all types 
of trainees and all types of MDTA projects, 
including multioccupations and single proj- 
ects, individual referrals, and classroom com- 
ponents of coupled OJT projects. 

Existing multioccupations projects were ex- 
amined by HEW and Labor in the light of this 
definition and additional criteria. In July 1968 
the Departments identified a total of 65 estab- 
lishments as meeting the definition and criteria, 
and accordingly designated them as Manpower 
Training Skills Centers. Such an identification 
is not permanent, and centers may later be added 
to or subtracted from the list as changes occur 
in the scope and nature of their operations. Hav- 
ing identified the centers with similar aims and 
programs, the Departments may now study 
these in relation to their operating problems. 

The criteria jointly agreed upon by the De- 
partments for identification of skills centers are 
as follows: 

The operation of the Manpower Training 
Skills Center should be fully covered by the 
annual CAMPS plan. The plan should allow 
for sufficient trainees to maintain an efficient 
operation. 

The size and enrollment of the center should 
be sufficient to be considered a significant effort 
and to justify providing the other services in 
the remaining criteria. 

The 1968 skills center review indicated that 
two-thirds of the centers enrolled more than 
200 persons, and that nearly half enrolled over 
350. In larger centers, capacities range up to 
3,000. 

The center must be a self-contained facility 
with its own identity ; that is, it should either 
be a separate facility or, if it is part of an 
established facility, public or private, it must 
have a separate administration and be iden- 
tified as a Manpower Training Skills Center. 

The center must demonstrate the ability to 



provide a comprehensive program for the 
trainees, including: educational counseling, 
basic education, prevocational training, com- 
munication skills, work orientation, skill 
training, and supportive services. 

Each center, to allow an adequate range of 
occupational choices, must provide training 
in a variety of occupations for its trainees. 

Manpower training skills centers should be 
planned for an extended duration. They 
should be developed to meet training needs 
and situations which are expected to continue. 

Training in a manpower training skills 
center must be offered during prime time 
throughout the week and at any other time for 
which funding and trainees are available. 
Prime time is considered to be the daytime 
hours, i.e,, between about 7 a.m. and 6 or 6 
p.m. If training is also offered at other times 
as part of the skills center operation, the re- 
lated center services must be available at those 
times. 

Each center must have a full-time profes- 
sional and clerical staff, with additional part- 
time persons as required. 

Centers must have the ability to expand and 
contract their training capability while main- 
taining an efficient operation. 

Trainee Characteristics 

Trainee.^ in skills centers reflect a wide range 
of manpower trainee characteristics. They in- 
clude men and women, young and old, handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped, of different races 
and cultural groups, varying amounts of edu- 
cational and work experience, with a range of 
life styles which affect their ability to accept 
training as well as to adapt to the environment 
of the center and later of the job. 

Analysis of the characteristics of trainees en- 
rolled in skills centers as compared with trainees 
in all institutional projects (including those in 
the centers) indicates that the skills centers are 
enrolling a somewhat higher percentage of dis- 
advantaged persons than the institutional proj- 
ects as a whole. In 1968, 60 percent of the 
trainees in institutional projects were school 
dropouts and 39 percent of the trainees were 
under 22 years of age. By comparison, the fig- 
ures for skills centers during the same year were 



63 percent and 46 percent respectively. The 
centers also enrolled greater proportions of 
trainees who were unemployed before entering 
training and who were eligible for training al- 
lowances than did the institutional projects as 
a group. Of those entering skills centers, 85 
percent were unemployed, as compared with 80 
percent of those in all institutional projects; 83 
percent of the trainees in institutional projects 
were eligible for allowances, while in skills cen- 
ters this figure was 89 percent. More than half 
of the trainees in skills centers (53 percent) 
were nonwhite, as against 49 percent in all in- 
stitutional projects,. 

Staffing 

The typical skills center staff includes a di- 
rector or administrator ; a financial officer with 
responsibilities for purchasing and accounting ; 
a group of vocational and technical instructors ; 
a group, usually smaller, of bask and remedial 
education instructors; counselors; aides; and 
clerical and custodial staff. In the larger centers, 
the director or administrator may have a deputy 
or assistant, and other supervisory officials may 
be in charge of various aspects of the program. 
In one center with heavy enrollment and a 
number of different programs under the same 
roof, Supervisory teachers have been appointed 
for basic education, commercial and business 
skills, and machine production skills. The ma- 
jority, about 70 percent, of the skills center 
teaohers are in the occupational programs, with 
the remaining 30 percent in basic education and 
remedial work. Only a few of the centers report 
as many as 40 percent of the instructional staff 
in basic or remedial education. 

Most of the occupational instructors are either 
directly from industry or have spent years in 
vocational instruction and have kept in close 
contact with current industrial practice. 

Some centers have Employment Service staff 
loca,ted in the facility. This permits joint plan- 
ning and improved operation in initial intake 
and counseling, job development, and placement 
activities. 

Inservice Training 

Manpower instructors and counselors early 



became aware of the special problems of trainees 
and consequently of their own needs for special 
training in recognizing aud dealing with these 
problems, The skills centers make heavy de- 
mands on staff for flexibility, ability to serve, 
people with widely varying interests, aptitudes, 
and cultural backgrounds, all of which call for 
special skills. Some of the centers have devel- 
oped highly effective inservice training pro- 
grams to improve instructor skills and facilitate 
the necessary adjustments in scheduling and or- 
ganization. In Newark, for example, the skills 
center cooperates with the Newark State Teach- 
ers College to provide inservice training for 
center staff. In other locations, e.g., the Mc- 
Namara Manpower Training Skills Center in 
Detroit, the Area Manpower Institutes for De- 
velopment of Staff (AMIDS) supplement the 
inservice programs of the centers. 

The Pattern of Operations 

The general nature of institutional training 
has been described in chapter II. Because skills 
centers offer a wide range of training and serv- 
ices tailored to the needs of individual trainees, 
their pattern of operations is different from 
that of other institutional training projects. 

The 8-hour day of skills centers is generally 
scheduled between about 7 a.m. and 5 or 6 p.m., 
although a number of centers operate certain 
courses in the evening hours, or have organized 
an entire additional shift. Operation during 
the daylight hours is regarded as an important 
improvement in manpower training operations. 
Early in the program, many classes were offered 
only at night, in buildings used during the day 
for other purposes. In addition to other adverse 
effects, the hours during which manpower train- 
ees could be served were severely restricted. Now 
all of the centers operate in daylight hours, and 
the addition of second or third shifts can serve 
trainees who wish to work part time or who need 
or prefer to take training in later hours. From 
time to time, skills centers have operated on 
three shifts, but none of them is currently on so 
intensive a schedule. 

Scheduling 

The order and sequence of occupational and 
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other training components are not fixed or 
standard among skills centers. Instead, most 
centers have adopted a pragmatic, often experi- 
mental, approach to scheduling and program- 
ing. The centers reviewed in the summer of 1968 
exhibited a wide variety of arrangements. 

One of the unique contributions of skills cen- 
ters is the arrangement of instructional units to 
permit continuous trainee intake and exits from 
center programs. This is known as open-entry/ 
open-ended scheduling, and it permits a much 
more individualized program, since the amounts 
and types of offerings — basic education, skill 
training, counseling, etc. — can be geared to an 
individual trainee’s aptitudes and occupational 
goals. 

It reduces the timelag between a trainee’s 
selection and his entry into training, a factor 
which not infrequently reduces trainee motiva- 
tion and results in the loss to training of per- 
sons referred. 

Open-entry and open-ended training pro- 
grams also have positive benefits for employers; 
trainees are not ready for the job market all at 



the same time, but can be placed when their 
training goals have been reached and when they 
are most needed by employers. 

This has, however, created a need for more 
flexible curriculum design, which in turn in- 
creases the need for inservice training to develop 
and use this type of teaching. 

The plan adopted at the Newark Center is 
described here to indicate the kind of flexibility 
generally sought after and the variety of pos- 
sible solutions. 

Referral of trainees to the skill center is han- 
dled by the employment service staff stationed 
at the center. Immediately upon referral, all 
trainees are assigned to a job exploration se- 
quence. The trainees are exposed to a number 
of different occupations in order to assess apti- 
tudes and discover their preferences and abili- 
ties. At the end of this sequence, the staff and the 
trainee agree upon assignment to training. The 
trainee may also come to understand the extent 
of his need for basic education, which he might 
otherwise have had difficulty in accepting. 

Occupational training is usually expected to 



Skills Center trainees are able to sample several jobs before choosing one. 





























fill 5 to 8 hours each day, For trainees with poor 
communication skills, this time may be reduced 
to allow more time for basic education, so that 
at least in the early part of the course they may 
move more slowly than the rest of the group. 
Later, as these trainees improve in both types 
of training, they may be able to increase their 
pace and finish with the others. 

This procedure, developed at Newark, com- 
bines the major elements of the individually 
adjusted training program which is most bene- 
ficial to the skills centers’ trainees. 



Basic Education 

The integration of basic education with skill 
training follows a number of different patterns. 
Skills center experience bears out the belief of 
many vocational educators that, for many pu- 
pils, basic education is most effective when 
closely linked to practical skill training. For 
this reason, the two are frequently given con- 
currently even when the trainee’s level of com- 
munication is very low. 

Trainees are offered special reading materials 
and the opportunity to discuss work attitudes 
and health and safety habits. Some basic educa- 
tion and vocational instructors have collabo- 
rated to develop materials and teaching aids so 
that the basic education course can introduce 
special job-related terms, some job-related math- 
ematics, and curriculum materials describing 
what is expected of the trainee. Sldlls centers 
have developed vocationally oriented language 
and math laboratories which permit the trainee 
to work at his own pace, and in some cases, to 
study independently. 

If the trainee proves able to keep up with his 
occupational training while taking basic educa- 
tion, the concurrent scheduling is continued. If 
gaps develop in the trainee’s ability to interpret 
occupational materials adequately, he may be 
assigned exclusively to basic education until 
the difficulty is removed, after which he returns 
to occupational training. 

Some trainees lack the language skills neces- 
sary to use the job skills they have. For example, 
many Spanish-speaking trainees would be able 
to function much more effectively if they were 
not handicapped by the inability to speak or 
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write English. Large numbers of Chinese peo- 
ple, along with a scattering of persons from 
southeast Asia, have arrived in S^^n Francisco 
and New York City without an adequate knowl- 
edge of English, although many of them are 
highly skilled in occupations in demand in this 
country. Special language classes have been es- 
tablished for these people, using simplified read- 
ing materials at their own level of interest and 
comprehension . 

Orientation 

In some skills centers, large groups of trainees 
have been too removed from the labor force, 
with too limited a cultural and social back- 
ground, to profit from occupational training. 
They are unfamiliar with even such basic skills 
as the use of hand tools, and have little 
acquaintance with occupational skills or under- 
standing of how to get a job or what it would 
be like to work. The attitudes of some toward 
work, the instructors, prospective employers, 
and each other are often so negative that a 
period of orientation is needed before they can 
be expected to profit from skill training. Many 
such people need basic education; in addition, 
they need prevocational orientation and de- 
velopment of job skills. These types of training 
are frequently interrelated with the basic educa- 
tion the trainee receives. 



Counseling 

Skills centers provide counseling services in 
connection with placement in training, job 
placement, problems that arise in connection 
with training, and personal or attitudinal prob- 
lems. Most of the centers have full-time educa- 
tion counselors on the staff, some of whom are 
trained school counselors. In many cases, the 
Employment Services outstations a counselor at 
the center. Either the center or the employment 
service may also furnish part-time counselors. 

There is considerable interaction between 
the two types of counselors, and also between 
them and the instructional staff. While the 
efforts of the employment service staff are pri- 
marily directed toward placement assistance, 
adjusting to jobs, and followup, they also offer 
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some help with the growing load of personal 
counseling. Where the employment service 
counselors are stationed at the center, this 
interaction is likely to be most effective. In 
those centers which appear to have the best 
relationships with trainees, counseling is a 
shared responsibility in which the whole staff 
participates, either by helping to identify 
trainee problems, by speaking a word or two 
at a crucial time, or by suggesting alternative 
ways of coping with a problem. 

Counselors are in short supply all over the 
Nation, and turnover in the counselor group 
is generally high. All centers endeavor to 
supply inservice training and supervision to 
make the most effective use of the available 
counselors, but most of them report a need for 
a larger number. 

Most centers say they try to arrange coun- 
selors’ schedules so that they are available 
before and after training hours, but their suc- 
cess is limited. Talks with counselors, valuable 
as they are to trainees, are usually at the 
expense of training time. 

Supportive Services 

Trainees in skills centers need the same kinds 
of supportive services as other trainees (see 
chapter II) . However, they are more likely to 
come from crowded urban areas and come from 
population groups which have traditionally 
lacked services, hence their needs may be 
greater. The skills centers, which find their 
training efforts hampered by the inability of 
trainees to get services, have become a connect- 
ing point where the needs are recognized and 
strong efforts are made to locate the necessary 
resources. 

There are many evidences of a high incidence 
of need. For example, a survey of trainees at 
the skills center in Pacoima, Calif., found that 
about 85 percent required medical assistance. 
Most of the centers have developed effective 
contacts with public clinics, hospital emer- 
gency rooms, medicaid, or vocational rehabili- 
tation services. In most communities, however, 
long waiting periods, ineligibility for service, 
or inadequate resources make it necessary to 



spread the services very thinly over the trainee 
group. 

Similarly, nine out of 10 skills centers report 
a need for legal services or assistance for their 
trainees. “Legal difficulties interfere with the 
training as well as the employability of many 
of our trainees,” was a typical comment from a 
skills center director, who added that the fiiffi' 
culties ranged from traffic violations to civil 
and criminal charges. 

Nearly all centers have reported that lack 
of day-care services prevented some individuals 
from enrolling, or forced others to drop out 
before completion. Only one center in 10 
reported that day-care services are available 
for children of trainees. “At large centers,” 
the East Los Angeles Center has suggested, 
“a training program for 'Head Start teachers, 
teacher aides, and others would be beneficial, 
and day-care could also be provided for the 
children of trainees. This could provide a direct 
tie with the community and other agencies.” 
Housing is often a real problem for trainees. 
Housing allowances, where they are avail- 
able at all, are not large, and often space is 
hard to find even if the trainee is able to pay. 
Acceptance of minority group persons is some- 
times slow. Three-fourths of the trainees at the 
Jackson, Ohio, Center come from outside the 
area and need temporary housing during the 
training period. Here the center exerted pres- 
sure to make the necessary space available at 
reasonable prices, without discrimination. 

Resources are Limited 

The skills centers are able to provide access 
to services far more successfully than an ordi- 
nary multioccupational or .single project. Lo- 
cated in cities, as they generally are, they also 
have staffs which are large enough to permit 
devoting time to identifying the need for serv- 
ices and developing ways to provide them. 
Some skills centers have nurses on the staff who 
can provide ready contact with doctors or hos- 
pitals. The center at Rice Lake, Wis., reports, 
“Medical services in excess of $100 may be pro- 
vided when the trainee meets vocational reha- 
bilitation eligibility requirements. ... A staff 
member from the State vocational rehabilita- 








Art Gallery at East Bay Skills Center displays work of trainees. 



trainee, and the community. In many, the coun- 
seling and referral staffs have succeeded in 
establishing close working relationships with 
public and private agencies as well as with em- 
ployers in the community. As a result, the cen- 
ters have been able to serve trainees well and 
have come to be regarded by them as an institu- 
tion which they value for the worth of its own 
program, and which also provides them with a 
solid base for relating to the larger community. 

Many skills centers have reported that 
trainees return frequently, that they try to 
maintain contact with instructors and counsel- 
ors, and that they feel at home at the center, 
regarding it as their alma mater. In tli.e first 
few months after placement, particularly, 
trainees like to visit the center to tell the staff 
and other trainees how well they are doing on 
the job. They also bring in friends and relatives 
to apply for training. “Most pertinent is that 
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tion office is outstationed full time in Ri'ce Lake 
to process applications and arrange for medical 
services.” 

A variety of smaller resources are reported 
beyond those of the usual health and welfare 
agencies known in most communities. The Syra- 
cuse Manpower Training Center, for example, 
draws upon the services of the Syracuse Volun- 
teer Association, which provides day care as 
well as family counseling services. Centers on 
the west coast have reported the willingness of 
some organizations to provide trainees with 
tools on which to enter their first jobs, but the 
general conclusion from the facts reported is 
that needs far outrun available resources. 

Community Contact 

Much of the success of skills centers is at- 
tributed to the rapport between the center, the 
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(former) trainees often call job developers to 
let them know about job openings for other 
trainees,” a center reported. Many centers re- 
port receiving letters from former trainees tell- 
ing of their successes ; these are often publicized 
in the center’s newsletter or displayed on, the 
bulletin board. Some centers have “alumni 
associations.” 

The skills centers have developed a number 
of devices to strength this function. The center 
in Detroit, for example, displays a permanent 
and growing exhibit of Afro-American History. 
The East Bay Center at Oakland, Calif., re- 
ports that a staff member “organized an art 
gallery in the center which has had a tremen- 
dous impact on trainee attitudes and morale. 
This art gallery has produced some fantastic 
talent among the students and instructors, and 
has been publicized in the local press.” 

The Future of Skills Centers 

Duringl late 1967 and early 1968, manpower 
training skills centers experienced, long delays 
in funding training projects, which resulted in 
costly loss of competent instructors and unused 
facilities, plus a delay in enrolling trainees. The 
project-by-project funding resulted in sharp 
fluctuations in enrollments and reduced the 
skills ceijters’ capacity to respond quickly to 
Ideal needs^ In order to alleviate this problem, 
the centers have been discussing with the two 
departments the possibility of presenting their 
prograin by occupational clusters. 

In response to this problem, the Senate Re- 
port No. 1446 in July 1968, directed the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
of Labor, to work on revising the funding ar- 
rangements of skills centers. The report further 
indicated that the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare expected funding of some 



skills centers on an annual basis to provide 
more sound administrative management and to 
guarantee that persons in most need of training 
be served. 

The House Select Subcommittee on Labor 
also strongly supported annualization and pro- 
posed that full use be made of existing skills 
centers, before duplicate facilities are estab- 
lished for similar purposes, 

A series of guidelines, regional planning 
meetings and conferences have been scheduled 
to implement the Congressional directives. 
Three skills centers have been funded on an 
annual basis to explore the various possibilities, 
and will provide recommendations for elimi- 
nating rigidities and promoting effective 
operation. 

The process of assigning trainees to a center 
involves a number of activities which must 
mesh. The employment service designates the 
occupation in which training is offered, and 
considers employer needs and the aptitudes' of 
the individuals in search of training. Often out- 
reach is required to identify and locate persons 
who could benefit from training. Meanwhile, 
the skills center must recruit staff, if the course 
is new, locate equipment excess to other man- 
power programs, or in the last resort make 
new purchases. All these must be accomplished 
in coordination with the funding operation if 
effort is not to be wasted. When dislocations 
occur, a different group of trainees may need to 
be recruited and another instructor located; 
meanwhile, some of the jobs available for train- 
ees may disappear. 

Operating on annual basis, skills centers 
should be able to maintain a permanent staff 
of key personnel, thus minimizing administra- 
tive problems and concentrating on improving 
instruction and services for manpower trainees. 






TO MEET SKILL SHORTAGES: MDTA trains for precision tool and die work. 
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To meet critical needs where other methods 
are not feasible and to administer projects 
which operate in several States, the manpower 
training program includes certain national pro- 
grams — projects administered directly by Fed- 
eral staff. They are developed when training is 
needed and the Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion, an^ Welfare and Tiabor, determine that a 
national contract would provide more effective, 
efficient, and economical training than would 
otherwise be available. Their financing comes 
from the 20 percent of the appropriation re- 
served for use by the Secretaries of Labor and 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. This has 
made it possible to organize projects in scat- 
tered locations, to mount projects of greater 
geographic spread than State programs, and to 
arrange joint funding by several Federal agen- 
cies. Collaboration with other Federal agencies 
has resulted in the availability of more funds 
and the development of greater diversity of 
projects and skills taught. 

These national projects have continued to in- 
crease in size and complexity. Seventy-seven 
projects training approximately 50,000 persons 
were operating in fiscal year 1968, as compared 
to 50 projects training 35,000 individuals the 
previous year. Nearly half of these (36 proj- 
ects) , training 18,000 people, were experimental 
and demonstration projects. The other 41 proj- 
ects, which included institutional and coupled 
projects, trained 32,000 individuals. These cate- 
gories were devised for administrative pur- 
poses; the experimental and demonstration 
projects use all methods of training including 
institutional and combinations of institutional 
and on-the-job training. 

Sponsorship of the projects is as varied as the 
skills being taught. Unions, trade associations, 
business and industrial companies and associa- 
tions, public and private agencies, and schools, 
have all been sponsors. Projects have ranged in 
size from 60 to 3,000 trainees, with a wide 
variety of skills taughf>-from household em- 
ployment, to the fundamentals of tool and 
diemaking, to new occupations such as oceano- 
graphic aides. 

Several trends in national contracting are 
now evident. These include: increased involve- 
ment of youth ; upgrading employed individuals 
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to qualify for technical jobs at higher salaries; 
increased cooperation of industry to promote 
occupational education experiences ; and promo- 
tion of minority group entrepreneurship. 

Types of National Programs 

National programs administered by HEW 
are organized in four ways: coupled training 
projects; institutional training projects; coop- 
erative occupational training projects; and ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects. A brief 
description of each follows : 

National coupled training projects combine 
supplemental or related training either at the 
job site or in the classroom with on-the-job 
training. 

National institutional training projects are 

arranged when a need exists for the training on 
a national scale. A national project is developed 
if States either cannot provide these services or 
the nature of the training requires a national 
contract to accomplish a specific goal. 

National cooperative occupational training 
projects use techniques resembling those de- 
veloped in public school vocational programs. 
The first phase of the program usually includes 
basic education and occupational orientation. 
The instructor-coordinator works with trainees 
and employers to tailor the program to their 
needs in relation to the requirements of the job. 

A.fter the first classroom phase, the trainee 
receives more instruction both in the classroom 
and in a plant or business, along with guidance 
and counseling. Cooperative occupational train- 
ing programs are flexible and may be revised 
to meet individual needs. 

Experimental and demonstration projects, 
discussed in chapter VI, are aimed at training 
special population groups such as young work- 
ers, women and older workers, members of mi- 
nority groups, residents of depressed areas, and 
persons with poor education or motivation for 
work. An important purpose is to experiment 
with innovative training materials and methods 
of teaching that may later be adapted for more 
universal use. 

National Coupled Training Projects 

In fiscal 1968, 19 new national coupled con- 
tracts trained 15,361 persons, primarily from 
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disadvantaged populations, in such technical oc- 
cupations as aircraft technician and dental lab- 
oratory technician. 

Eight of these contracts provide for training 
1,000 or more persons in numerous locations 
throughout the country. In addition, 13 earlier 
contracts, training 12,577 individuals, also oper- 
at«id through part or all of fiscal year 1968. 

Two separate contracts are necessary in a na- 
tional coupled project. The Department of La- 
bor, which is responsible for on-the-job train-, 
ing, contracts with an employer to provide it. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which is responsible for basic educa- 
tion and related classroom instruction, contracts 
for their provision either with the agency which 
will provide the training or the sponsoring 
organization. 

Over 1,500 plasterers are being trained in 60 
locations in 31, States, under a national coupled 
project sponsored by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation and the Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Masons’ International Association. This 
program is directed at recruiting and training 
new workers in the industry and retraining and 
broadening the skills of journeymen to increase 
their employability in modern construction 
operations. 

The program offers three levels of training: 
preapprentice, which provides 6 weeks of class- 
room training followed by 20 weeks of on-the- 
job training; apprentice entry, which offers 26 
weeks of on-the-job training following 1 week 
of orientation; and journeyman training, which 
provides 80 hours of classroom instruction after 
working hours. 

The need for trained plasterers and cement 
masons is critical and is expected to continue so. 
It is hoped that when the MDTA-subsidized pi- 
lot programs end, the training will be continued 
by labor, industry, or the schools. A vocational 
school in Omaha, Nebr., is planning to incor- 
porate the cement masons’ and plasterers’ train- 
ing programs in its offerings. This will be the 
first time these skills will have been taught in 
this school. The Wichita (Kans.) and Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) joint apprenticeship committees 
are also planning new apprenticeship training 
programs based on this national coupled project. 

Under a national coupled contract with the 
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Chrysler Corp., 1,545 trainees in five States are 
preparing for sonie 3 dozen skilled occupations. 
Trainees are in three groups. In 23 weeks of 
training, involving 920 hours of instruction, 250 
severely disadvantaged trainees are receiving 
basic education for entry-level plant employ- 
ment. This phase of the program is augmented 
by the Method of Intellectual Development 
(MIND) training system, which upgrades basic 
educational skills using programed teaching 
aids and electronic self-instructional equipment. 

A total of 1,050 regular Chrysler employees 
are enrolled in a comprehensive skill develop- 
ment program for upgrading on the job. In 
addition, 254 new employees are enrolling in 
an industrial apprenticeship program. Training 
for these two groups will be provided by vari- 
ous local community colleges, trade apprentice 
schools, and area vocational schools and will 
entail from 108 to 180 hours of instruction in 
shop mathematics, drafting, blueprint reading, 
and related theory. 

In another national coupled contract, the 
combination of skills needed by painters, paper- 
hangers, and tapers is being provided. (A taper 
uses a taping compound and a perforated taping 
ribbon fed through a “bazooka,” producing a 
smooth wall in either a new or remodeled build- 
ing.) This project, sponsored by a joint labor- 
management committee, will upgrade 210 
journeymen and train 320 men as apprentices 
in 22 States and the District of Columbia. 

The purposes of the project are to fill the rap- 
idly thinning ranks of the current work force 
in the industry, by producing a new supply of 
skilled workers, and upgrading many of the 
older journeymen. Both groups will leave the 
course with a thorough knowledge of the interi- 
or finishing techniques used in piodern con- 
struction. Since the average journeyman in the 
industry today is 57 years old, both the union 
and management expect a period of continuing 
skill shortages as the rate of retirenient from 
the industry rises. Many of the present journey- 
men, recruited during the skill-shortage years 
of World War II, never received a strong foun- 
dation in the trade. For them as well as for new 
entrants, technological changes in the industry 
demand a stronger educational base and at the 
same time promise more stable employment at 



good wages. Recruitment to the program was 
a problem for a time, but there is now a wait- 
ing list of 1,000 journeymen who desire this 
upgrading, and most of the nonparticipating 
States have asked to be included. Recruitment of 
young workers has also been effective, with 80 
percent coming from minority groups and ur- 
ban ghettos. 

All applicants must meet the entrance re- 
quirements of the local joint apprenticeship 
committee (JAC). Generally, a high school 
diploma or high school examination equivalent 
is required, although in Dallas and San An- 
tonio, Tex., the shortage of qualified applicants 
has resulted in lowering the requirement to an 
eighth grade education. After approval by the 
JAC, the trainee receives preapprenticeship 
training for 6 weeks. During this period eligible 
trainees receive an allowance and subsistence. 

After 6 weeks of classroom instruction, which 
provides a grounding in labor management re- 
lations as well as some familiarity with the tools 
and products used, the trainees receive 6 hours 
a week of on-the-job training for 20 weeks. If 
a trainee does not need preapprenticeship in- 
struction, he starts as a beginning apprentice. 
The program also offers upgrading instruction 
for journeymen during a 26-week period. 

Although on-the-job training lasts only 20 
weeks, the painting apprenticeship lasts 3 years 
and the taping apprenticeship 2. Throughout 



Trainees learn spray painting and other 
techniques of interior finishing. 
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this period, the individual continues to receive 
6 hours of classroom instruction per week, 

To become a skilled tool and die maker is 
another chance to advance offered by the na- 
tional coupled programs. Under this . contract, 
the National Tool, Die and Precision Machining 
Association is preparing 1,360 trainees, and 
1,000 instructors are being trained in 26 States. 
So great is the shortage of qualified tool and 
die makers that an estimated 5,000 new journey- 
men could be used each year. 

Each trainee receives 16 weeks of classroom 
instruction, divided into two 8-week segments. 
The first 8 weeks concentrate on basic education, 
beginning with addition and subtraction. The 
second segment teaches blueprint reading, an 
introduction to the grinding and milling ma- 
chines, safety, and good work habits. When 
trainees are tested after the 7th week, those who, 
in the instructor’s judgment, will not be able 
to qualify as apprentices are placed immediately 
in jobs as single- or multi-purpose machine tool 
operators. Those who continue in preapprentice- 
ship training are tested again at the end of the 
16-week course and become apprentices if they 
qualify. 

To become a journeyman too) and diemaker, 
the trainee must continue as an apprentice for 
3 more years, taking 154 hours of related train- 
ing in evening classes each year. Entering 
apprentices receive $1.75 to $1,90 an hour. This 
rate increases steadily, reaching a journeyman’s 
wage of $3.25 to $5.50 an hour, depending on 
the prevailing wages in the area. 

The 1965 collectively bargained contract for 
the steel industry stated that 50,000 workers 
were not promotable because of deficiencies in 
basic academic skills. The steel management and 
the United Steel Workers of America together 
sought a national MDT contract for a proj- 
ect to upgrade workers and relieve skill 
shortages. The contractor selected to provide the 
basic education was the Board for Fundamental 
Education, a private nonprofit organization, 
chartered by Congress, to provide basic educa- 
tion to adults. The contract, which was fulfilled 
in 1968, provided that 1,600 people would be 
trained on a voluntary basis in nine steel plants 
in the Chicago and Baltimore areas at a cost 
of nearly $1 million. 






Each individual was to receive 6 hours a week 
of classroom instruction, in 2-hour sessions, for 
as many as 25 weeks. All training was sched- 
uled either before or after the trainee’s work 
shift. The course was flexible to meet the 
trainee’s requirements. He moved at his own 
pace and could either graduate early or remain 
longer than the average, if need be. 

Instruction was provided on two levels. Basic 
instruction was for people performing at less 
than a fifth-grade level on the basis of reading 
and arithmetic computation tests. More ad- 
vanced instruction was given those scoring be- 
tween 4.5 and 8 grade levels on the same 
examinations. A special mathematics course was 
added later for those who were deficient only 
in mathematics. The original program lasted 14 
months. 

Counting all those employees who attended 
as much as one class session, 62 percent were 
graduated from the course. A total of 646 were 
graduated from the basic course after receiving 
an average of 75 hours of instruction. The averr 
age improvement in reading was 2.8 grade 
levels, and in computational skills 2.6 grad© 
levels. The advanced courses graduated 729 indi- 
viduals, who had also received an average of 75 
hours of instruction. Average improvements 
were: 3.4 grade levels in reading, 4.5 grade 
levels in computational skills, and 4.6 in the 
special mathematics class. 

National Institutional Training Projects 

National institutional training projects are 
frequently sponsored by private and nonprofit 
agencies of national scope, particularly when 
the project is operated in a number of States. 

The trend is toward the inclusion of basic 
education in all projects as well as supportive 
services such as legal aid, day care, and con- 
sumer education. Many people are barred from 
successful employment because they are unable 
to read and communicate adequately, or because 
they are unable to foresee and meet the demands 
of the job for punctuality, responsibility, and 
related qualities. 

One project in a ghetto area of Baltimore, 
Md., sponsored by the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE), trained black inner-city 
residents in office skills and service station oper- 
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ation for 2 years. Since the program began, 155 
trainees have enrolled, in the service station 
course, 54 of whom are still in training, Of the 
remaining 101, 72 have been placed on jobs. 
The secretarial course has enrolled 83 people, 35 
of whom are still in training. Of the 48 who 
completed the course, 39 are employed. The 
counselor is attempting to find positions for the 
other nine. 

Because few of them have completed high 
school, both the service station and secretarial 
trainees receive basic education in addition to 
skill training. Of the first 100 enrolled in the 
service station course, 88 were unemployed' and 
23 had criminal records. Seventeen of the first 
47 persons enrolled in the course were receiving 
ljublic assistance prior to training. Although 
the average duration of prior schooling re- 
ported was 9 or 10 years, the trainees use a 
sixth-grade mathematics book, indicating 
below-grade-level performance. In order to 
relate the instruction as closely as possible to 
the lives and interests of the trainees, income 
tax forms are used for mathematics instruction, 
and newspapers are used to teach reading. 

Two counselors work on job placement and 
generally assist the trainees with any problems 
they might have. One recurring problem has 
been that many employers require a high school 
diploma as a qualification for a job. The coun- 
selors have demonstrated to employers with 
some success that the trainees are occupation- 
ally qualified without meeting this requirement. 

COKE hopes to expand its training opera- 
tions. A proposal has been submitted to increase 
the size of its present courses and add several 
additional ones. The new courses, if approved, 
would provide prevocational training, painting 
apprentice, social services (which would train 
people in child care and related social activi- 
ties), skills orientation for Federal employment, 
and home improvement and related skills. This 
would increase the number of trainees to 684. 

The Child Welfare League, a nonprofit na- 
tional organization of agencies concerned with 
child care and protection is engaged in training 
2,000 child-care workers under a national con- 
tract. Precisely how many children lack the care 
such a staff could offer is not known, but the 
general magnitude of the need for trained work- 






ers is known. Seven million children under 21 
live with only one parent ; and working mothers 
have 12 million children under 14, of whom 
nearly 4 million are under 6. Sixty-five percent 
of the persons to be trained as day-care workers, 
child-care workers in an institution, and home- 
makers are recruited from the ranks of the un- 
deremployed and unemployed. 

The day-care worker classification has two 
levels — day-care aide and assistant teacher. The 
day-care aide assists the teacher in performing 
basic housekeeping, preparational, inventory, 
and noninstructional work. The assistant 
teacher has more personal contact with children, 
working with them in arts and crafts, field trips, 
and most play activities. The institutional child- 
care worker will be trained either as a child-care 
aide or a child-care worker. The child-care aide 
assists the child-care worker in performing basic 
housekeeping duties and child-cai*e activities. 
The child-care worker is constantly in contact 
with the children, helping to provide the kind 
of care they would normally receive from their 
parents in their own homes. The homemaker’s 
function is to prevent family disruption by help- 
ing to maintain the family in times of stress 
precipitated by the temporary absence or illness 
of the parent. 

This program has begun in five cities — ^Balti- 
more, Newark, New York, Chicago, and Cleve- 
land — in each of which 100 workers will be 
trained. The training program will later be ex- 
panded to train the other 1,500 individuals spe- 
cified in the contract. Although each project will 
have a slightly different curriculum, all will in- 
volve classroom instruction and supervised 
practical experience in community service agen- 
cies. The basic concepts — ^the growth and de- 
velopment of children, the meaning of a child'’s 
behavior, child rearing within the family, com- 
plementary, supplementary, and substitute care, 
and the community environment outside the 
family — ^will be covered in each project. 

The sponsoring organization will be respon- 
sible for job placement. An evaluation will be 
conducted after 6 months via questionnaires 
and interviews to determine the effectiveness of 
the training. Efforts will also be madte to assist 
each community in planning a similar training 
program using other types of sponSore. 
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VI. 



innovations, 

experiments, and 
special programs 



The manpower training program is Irirgely 
for people without enough education and skill 
training to get and hold rewarding jobs. Most 
trainees have been unable to gain or regain their 
economic independence because of their color, 
ethnic origin, cultural background, pereonal his- 
tory, or residence in depressed areas, or because 
they have lost their jobs through advancing 
technology. Since the education and training 
systems that prepare and advance the majority 
of Americans have not worked well for them, 
new and more effective methods or arrangements 
for training have had to be developed. 

Innovative, experimental, and special pro- 
grams are arranged through nationa , contracts 
or through agreements with the State education 
agencies. They reflect the participation of many 
types of training institutions : publicly admin- 
istered facilities such as the Manpower Train- 
ing Skills Centers, private schools, and private 
nonprofit agencies. All contribute to the breadth 
of innovation and experimentation going on in 
the manpower training program. 

Although in a sense the entire manpower 
training program is innovative, much of its cut- 
ting edge has been provided by the Experimen- 
tal and Demonstration (E. & D.) projects under 
title I of the act. Their purpose is to devise and 
test new and promising approaches to overcom- 
ing manpower problems, including those of 
occupational training, and to developing the 
educational, personal, and social growth that 
must precede, accompany, or follow such 
training. 

Many aspects of large-scale manpower activi- 
ties now taken for granted were first devised 
and demonstrated in the course of E. & D. proj- 
ects, including provision of basic education and 
prevocational training, use of various commu- 
nity resources to support skill training, and a 
more realistic appraisal of the personal charac- 
teristics and skills required for entry-level em- 
ployment in many occupations. As its findings 
have been incorporated in manpower training 
and vocational schools, and have become a 
factor in employers’ personnel practices, the 
E. & D. program has continued to pioneer in 
emerging areas of manpower concerns. 

Responsibility under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act for developing and ad- 
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ministering experimental and demonstration 
projects is shared by the Pepartments of Labor 
and of Health, Education, and Welfare. Notable 
examples are outlined in this chapter. Over 
300 projects were funded between 1963, when 
the experimental and demonstration program 
was begun, and 1968. Approximately four-fifths 
of these were for operational and one-fifth for 
developmental activities such as planning and 
initiating larger program efforts or for analyti- 
cal assessment of project operations. 

During 1968, 53 projects involving over $18 
million, not including allowances, were ap- 
proved jointly with the Department of Labor. 
In addition, other innovative projects, ap- 
proved directly by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for funding under title 
II of the act are also noted in this chapter, par- 
ticularly in the section on “Programs to Stimu- 
late Technological Advancement.” These are in 
addition to curriculum development^ new staff- 
ing practices, new instructional techniques, and 
other advances generated by experience and in- 
sight flowing from program operations, as cited 
at various points throughout this report. 

Self-Help Programs 
For Minority Groups 

Major cooperative efforts were carried for- 
ward through the year with the Department of 
Labor and the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to develop self-help projects for minority 
groups, primarily in 18 Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Centers (OIC) and in Service, Em- 
ployment, Redevelopment (SER) projects in 
11 target areas in five southwestern States. These 
two programs, in which minority-led organiza- 
tions assume operating responsibilities, pri- 
marily direct their efforts toward alleviating 
problems in black and Mexican-American com- 
munities, but do not limit enrollment of trainees 
to these groups. For example, one- third of the 
trainees in the OIC at Roanoke, Va., have been 
white. 

The OIC movement, which started in Phila- 
delphia under the direction of the Reverend 
Leon Sullivan, has now spread to about 70 com- 
munities in the United States. The OIC’s funded 
jointly by this Department and other Federal 



agencies have been located in Philadelphia, 
Erie, and Harrisburg, Pa.; Camden, N.J. ; 
Washington, D.C. ; Charleston, W. Va. ; Roa- 
noke, Va. ; Little Rock, Ark. ; Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Dallas, Tex.; Los Angeles and Menlo 
Park, Calif. ; Seattle, Wash. ; M'’ ukee, Wis. ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Nebi. Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and Jacksonville, Fla. The Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization Centers Institute in Phila- 
delphia, guided by the three Federal agencies, 
furnishes technical assistance to these OIC’s. 

OIC’s have not ordinarily provided allow- 
ances to trainees, believing that their strong de- 
sire for training and advancement will keep 
them in the program. Nevertheless, trainees in 
dire need of financial assistance are sometimes 
helped through emergency grants, loans, or 
part-time jobs worked out through the brother- 
hood and private funds. The OIC’s also work 
to promote self-help and project management by 
members of minority groups, motivate hard-to- 
reach groups, cultivate community and business 
support, and establish a channel for constructive 
civil rights activities. Several OIC’s, responsive 
to the needs and desires of black communities, 
have taken the lead in developing and using new 
curriculum materials on such subjects as con- 
sumer education, black history, and other sub- 
jects of special interest. These materials are 
being offered to manpower training and com- 
munity-oriented programs; some, used experi- 
mentally in manpower training programs other 
than the OIC’s, have proven their worth. 

In line with the mandate in the 1968 MDTA 
amendments to make greater use of Manpower 
Training Skills Centers, this Department is ex- 
ploring means of linking OIC’s and skills cen- 
ters, either by having OIC’s become full skills 
centers or having the OIC’s provide outreach 
(cultivation of the community, trainee motiva- 
tion, recruitment, special orientation, etc.) and 
continuing supportive assistance and placement 
aid, while the skills centers offer diversified oc- 
cupational training, counseling, services, and 
participation with the employment service in 
job development. 

The Social, Employment, Redevelopment 
(SER) program, in which sizable MDTA sup- 
ported training projects were launched in fiscal 
1968, is demonstrating the same spirit of self- 
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help among the Mexican- American communities 
as the OlO’s have in black communities. In this 
program, three Federal agencies (HEW, L^ibor, 
OEO) work closely with State education 
agencies. State employment security agencies, 
and a group representing major Mexican- 
American organizations, J obs for Progress, 
Inc., in a concentrated effort to provide special 
outreach services, trainee motivation, recruit- 
ment, orientation, job development, and occupa- 
tional training to expand employment and 
upgrading opportunities for Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, a large disadvantaged minority group. 

SER projects operate in Phoenix, Ariz.; San 
Jose, San Diego, Santa Ana, and Ix)s Angeles, 
Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
and Corpus Christi, El Paso, San Antonio, and 
Houston, Tex. Nearly 2,500 trainees are prepar- 
ing for occupations such as milling - machine 
operator, cook-pantryman, automobile uphol- 
sterer, stenographer, welder, nurse aide, and 
clerk-typist. Reviews during the year indicated 
that the SER program is showing good results 
in completion and placement and in joint effort 
by public agencies and minority organizations. 

Programs To Stimulate 
Technological Advancement 

In order to help open up new technologies 



more widely to the employment of disadvan- 
taged persons, the Department has embarked on 
several innovative programs. The first of these 
is a project to train 120 disadvantaged youths, 
17 to 22 years old, as nonprofessional ocean- 
graphic aides, enabling trainees to qualify 
above the entry level in this emerging field. 
Aides work under the direction of professionals 
and assist them in handling special scientific 
equipment and in making analyses. 

The project is pioneering in developing a new 
training plan and special curriculum materials. 
A realistic training environment has been pro- 
vided aboard the 219-foot shfl) Eosplorer, 
acquired through the Federal Government’s 
excess property program and docked at the 
Washington, D.C., Navy Yard. Use of other 
ships will permit short voyages under seagoing 
conditions, hence a knowledge of basic seaman- 
, ship will be required. 

This kind of ejctensive and imaginative use 
of Government excess property under transfer 
regulations permits great monetary savings, 
facilities interagency cooperation, and en- 
hances the full use and re-use of Federal 
property. 

In addition to its educational components, the 
project’s major emphasis is a motivational one — 
to demonstrate to young men alienated from the 
values and benefits of our society that they can 




NEW OCCUPATIONS: The Explorer, 
acquired from excess property, 
is a training site 
for oceanographic aides. 
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work in jobs with career potential. Information 
gained from this innovative program will be 
disseminated for use in other programs and 
projects. 

Another project expected to contribute to 
advancing a new technology involves the flat 
conductor cable which is characterized by minia- 
turization of its circuitry and which, according 
to research conducted at the University of Ala- 
bama, may eventually replace the traditional 
round conductor cable. Under a proposed con- 
tract with General Electric, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration will equip a 
mobile unit to simulate the process used in 
plants manufacturing the flat cables. 

Other Innovative Efforts 

The Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare continued the Trans- 
portation Opportunity Program (TOP) to 
demonstrate how special techniques, resources, 
and relationships can be used to enhance the 
employability in the transportation industry 
of disadvantaged black, Mexican- American, and 
white inhabitants of the economically depressed 
areas of south central and east Los Angeles. 
Through the involvement of Teamsters Joint 
Council No. 42, the University of California at 
Los Angeles, and companies in the trucking in- 
dustry, the program was able to promote the 
hiring and upgrading of disadvantaged persons 
in high-paying jobs in the trucking industry. 

Of the first 863 enrollees, about 85 percent 
needed basic education. After 17 hours of in- 
struction, using materials specifically designed 
for the trainees and closely related to the truck- 
ing industry, trainees averaged an increase of 
about 2.4 years in grade-level achievement. 
Graduates of the program are expected to make 
from $6,000 to $10,000 in the first year of em- 
ployment, and with increased seniority some 
can expect to earn $14,000 to $17,000 a year. 
Trainees whose average earnings had been $2.26 
per hour were earning an average of $3.46 per 
hour after training and placement as truck 
drivers. Special features of the program include 
bilingual instruction in basic education and a 
work-furlough training program for men in the 
State prison at Chino, Calif. 






During the year, this Department acquired 
further experience with programs designed to 
relocate farm families displaced by technologi- 
cal advances where jobs were available which 
the trainees had signified they would accept. A 
project conducted jointly with Tuskegee Insti- 
tute gave 260 persons in 60 families of Sumter 
County, Ala., basic education and prevocational 
training. Although efforts to place the farm 
workers and their families in other areas have 
not been completely successful, the experience 
has indicated a number of factors needed for 
effectiveness which will be considered in future 
projects of this nature. As a first step, for ex- 
ample, both the releasing and receiving com- 
munities have to be more thoroughly surveyed, 
and the receiving community should be more 
carefully prepared. Because of the extremely 
low achievement level of the workers, an occupa- 
tional training component and a longer prevo- 
vational training period should be included. 

Two agencies of the Department, the Office of 
Education and the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, joined cooperatively with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Department of 
Labor to continue support of the Neighborhood 
Development Youth Program (NDYP). This 
program is expected to provide useful informa- 
tion on how to train young people for jobs and 
enrich their lives. A feature of the program is 
full involvement of young people, not only an 
trainees, but also as staff members participating 
in the decisionmaking process. 

Disadvantaged residents of Newark, N.J., 
both teenagers and adults, are being trained for 
30 weeks at the Newark Manpower Training 
Skills Center to qualify for jobs as brokerage 
clerks on Wall Street. Severe shortages of cleri- 
cal workers have forced the securities exchanges 
in New York to suspend trading one day per 
week. The manpower training project in 
Newark, arranged in cooperation with the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms, combines 
training in securities nomenclature, order proc- 
essing, and record keeping with the basic educa- 
tion the trainees need to qualify for high school 
equivalency certificates. 



Older workers learn new skills 
in the trucking industry. 
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Newark Skills Center enrollees train 
tc become stock brokerage clerks. 



Several special programs have been developed 
for unemployed and underemployed persons re- 
siding in areas that have been designated as re- 
development areas by the Secretary of 
Commerce. These programs are directed toward 
some of the most disadvantaged persons in our 
society, including American Indians, Esldmos, 
low-income farmers, and ghetto dwellers. The 
educational components of these programs in- 
clude basic education, prevocational education, 
work orientation, and related instruction and 
occupational skill training for disadvantaged 
trainees. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Labor, in con- 
sultation with the Department of Commerce and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, provided training 
opportunities to over 1,000 American Indians in 
fiscal year 1968. Approximately 600 received in- 
stitutional training and the others on-the-job 
training. Residing on Indian reservations in 
Montana, Minnesota, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and South Dakota, they were trained to be bull- 
dozer operators, stenographers, combination 
welders, gasoline engine repairmen, automobile 
service mechanics, and homebuilders. 

A Rural Electrification Administration proj- 
ect to bring much-needed domestic and indus- 
trial power to 67 remote Alaskan villages is the 
focus of training sponsored jointly by the Bu- 






reau of Indian Affairs, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Department of Com- 
merce. Power is needed for refrigeration to 
preserve the fish catch, and electricity will also 
be supplied to the homes in these villages 
through the REA. The manpower training pro- 
gram in Anchorage, under the auspices of the 
State Department of Education, will pro^dde a 
supply of diesel powerplant operators and gen- 
eral electricians. The trainees, selected by their 
village leaders, are mainly young underem- 
ployed Eskimos. After training in Anchorage, 
they return to their villages as top maintenance 
men for the community power supply, the re- 
frigeration equipment, and the various electric 
appliances that are introduced. 

Programs for Prisoners 

Few of the more than 100,000 persons released 
annually from Federal and State correctional 
institutions receive the kind of skill training 
and job counseling necessary to equip them as 
competitors in the job market. In an effort to 
bring new training programs into prisons and 
reduce r y’divism. Congress, in the 1966 amend- 
ments, fa . . ized experimental and demonstra- 
tion training programs under section 251 of the 
act. 

Currently pilot programs are operating in 12 
Federal, State, and local institutions varying 
from a county penal farm or a youth correction 
center to a maximum security prison in which 67 
percent of the inmates have prior felony con- 
victions. Twelve additional proposals are under 
consideration and 28 institutions have submitted 
outlines for proposals. It is anticipated that 
these pilot programs, together with the experi- 
ence gained from prisoner training projects al- 
ready underway, will provide the basis for a 
comprehensive program of training, counseling, 
and related services which can be applied more 
widely to other special groups. All include test- 
ing, basic education, job counseling, and pre- 
vocational training as well as training for jobs. 

The Shelby County penal farm near Memphis, 
Tenn., trains 135 largely short-term inmates. 
Training is designed to provide inmates with 
basic skills in related occupations. For example. 
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those enrolled in the electronics “cluster” can be 
placed in auto electrical system jobs, BF ampli- 
fiers, or FM video circuit work as well as basic 
radio and television work. Inmates receive group 
and individual counseling; psychiatric help is 
available from a local hospital. Volunteers from 
ices, and I^roject HIRE, a New Careers pro- 
gram, will assist inmates upon release. 

In the State prison at Stillwater, Minn., 120 
. inmates are trained in five occupations : draft- 
ing, welding, machine shop operation, dupli- 
cating machine operation, and electronics. 
Individual referrals are available for trainees 
eligible for work release. Inmates receive minor 
medical aid from vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices, and Project HIRE, a New Careers pro- 
gram, will assist inmates upon release. 



Training Returning Servicemen 

Some 900,000 men leave military service ©very 
year, of whom 150^000 need education or train- 
ing if they are to make good adjustments to 
civilian life. Project Transition was developed 
by the Department of Defense to provide up- 
grading for enlisted servicemen with market- 
able skills and to provide others with skills and 
job placement. Many Federal agencies outside 
the Department of Defense have some involve- 



ment with Project Transition, ; of these, the most 
heavily involved is the manpower training pro- 
gram. Private industry has also participated 
extensively in the training and placement as- 
pects of the project. 

The program is entirely voluntary on the part 
of the servicemen and also of the employers and 
State and local agencies cooperating in Projeci^i;^ 
Transition. During the last 6 months of military 
service, the men receive counseling, remedial 
education, job training, and placement. The skill 
training is provided through existing foiunal 
military school courses, on-the-job training, self- 
paced programed instruction courses, and 
courses established through facilities of Federal, 
State, and local government agencies. 

Servicemen who are seeking entry-level jobs 
are enrolled in the manpower training pro- 
grams. In 1968, 19 military installations enrolled 
1,880 trainees. Tlie median age of the men in 
Project Transition is 2!2!14 y^ars; one-fourth 
have less than a high school education ; one-fifth 
are nonwhite. Priority is given to former com- 
bat personnel, servicemen ineligible for reenlist- 
m ont, those without a civilian skill, and those 
'/^ ith low educational attainment. Training al- 
lowances are not paid in this program because 
the servicemen eni’olled are receiving full mili- 
tary pay, allowances, and perquisites. 
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Evaluation at every level of the manpower 
training program is required by the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Secretary of Labor are specifically charged with 
this responsibility, though State administrators 
and local project directors are also required 
to evaluate the programs or projects they 
administer. 





Evaluation Criteria 

For legislators and administrators to deter- 
mine how well the program is doing its job, 
clearly identified and generally accepted pro- 
gram goals and some means of measuring prog- 
ress toward these goals must exist. The act is 
aimed at training the unemployed and under- 
employed to qualify them for jobs and upgrad- 
ing the existing labor force in order to meet 
the Nation’s needs for more complex skills in a 
technically advanced society. The primary 
measure of progress toward these goals is the 
extent to which trainees find satisfactory em- 
ployment at the end of the training period. 

From the beginning of the program strong 
efforts have been made to obtain data and to 
conduct analytical studies which would indicate 
the effectiveness of the program. These efforts 
were conceived, not to gather historical data, 
but rather as a continuing, practical process, 
with the findings reflected in program changes 
and legislative recommendations. Program goals 
have been adjusted as a result of these efforts, 
and progress has been measured against the new 
goals. 
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Data Reporting System 



The data reporting system is based largely on 
information obtained from the trainee at the 
time of enrollment, his record during training, 
and the results of a series of followup efforts 
made during the year following completion of 
training. Analysis provides current operating 
information on the number and characteristics 
of trainees, the skills being taught, and the ex- 
tent to which training results in successful 
placement. The information for this system is 
obtained locally and transmitted first to the 
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Chart Vl-LABOR FORCE STATUS OF PERSONS WHO 
COMPLETED INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING DURING 1967 




State employment service agency and then to 
the Department of Labor in Washington. It is 
processed by computer, and output is fed to the 
agencies responsible for program operations. 
Fiscal data are also available but are not yet in 
a form which will permit meaningful analysis 
of the relative actual costs per trainee hour. At 
the present time, such data are available only 
from project proposals. 



training. While only 40 percent of the trainees 
were employed more than three-fourths of the 
year before they entered training, this was true 
of 72 percent of the trainees after they com- 
pleted a training course. 

A study conducted by the National Opinion 
Kesearch Center and sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Labor attempted to compare the job 
market success of persons who had completed 
training with that of a control group which had 
not received training. At the time of the survey, 
68 percent of the former trainees, as compared 
with 41 percent of the control group, were em- 
ployed. In the period between the end of train- 
ing and the survey, 86 percent of the trainees 
had been employed at some time, while only 64 
percent of the control group had held a job 
during the same period. Prior to training the 
trainees had been unemployed 57 percent of the 
time; after training this figure dropped to 33 
percent. Similar figures for the control group 
indicated a much smaller difference in the 
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Additional information on which to base 
judgments of program effectiveness has been 
gained through special studies conducted or 
supported by the Departments of Labor and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Universities, 
foundations, and private investigators — some 
independently financed, some with Federal or 
State research support — have been among those 
contributing to the fund of information. 



Placement and Earnings Data 

According to followup studies conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Department of Labor, 
72 percent of the persons who completed their 
training in 1967 were employed, 18 percent were 
unemployed, and 10 percent were out of the 
labor market at the time of last contact (chart 
VI) . Additional tabulations on trainees 3, 6, and 
12 months after their training showed that 86 
percent of the persons who completed institu- 
tional training obtained jobs at some time dur- 
ing the first year following training. 

The employment history of trainees indicates 
that a sharp rise in the proportion of persons 
who were steadily employed occurred after 
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TRAINING FOR JOBS: Manpower institutional 
programs effectively train the unemployed. 
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amount of time they were unemployed in the 
two periods — 62 percent and 51 percent 
respectively. 

Information from the regular reporting sys- 
tem indicates that earnings, too, substantially 
improved after training. Before training, 50 
percent of the trainees made less than $1.50 per 
hour, 25 percent made between $1.50 and $1.99, 
and the remaining 25 percent made $2 or more. 
After training, only 18 percent of the trainees 
reported earnings of less than $1.60 per hour, 
while 34 percent were making between $1.50 
and $1.99 per hour, and 48 percent were making 
$2 per hour or more. 

Additional evidence of earnings improvement 
is available from a recent Manpower Adminis- 
' tration study Data on more than 100,000 per- 

sons who completed MDTA institutional train- 
ing during 1965 and 1966 and who were reported 
as employed following their training, indicated 
that median earnings for employed completers 
increased by 20 percent. This change, from an 
average of $1.44 per hour to $1.Y3 per hour, 
substantially exceeded the average wage in- 
crease during the same period. Whereas before 
training, one-third of the trainees had made less 
than $1.25 per hour (the minimum wage at the 
time of training) , after training this was true 
for less than one-eighth (12 percent) . At the 
other end of the scale, 37 percent of the trainees 
reported posttraining earnings of $2 or more 
per hour, an increase of 50 percent over the num- 
ber in this category prior to training. The mid- 
dle group, comprising 52 percent of the trainees, 
reported posttraining earnings between $1.25 
and $2 per hour. Thus, hourly wages were higher 
for 58 percent of the trainees, while 25 percent 
reported about the same wages and 17 percent 
I , had wages lower than before training. The re- 

ported decline in earnings for some individuals 
j was accounted for by trainees displaced from the 

labor market; these had to be retrained and to 
i ! • reenter the labor market with a new skill. Prog- 

■* ress in earning capacity was reported for fam- 

i I ily heads, whose median income increased from 

I a pretraining level of $1.54 per hour to a post- 

I training average of $1.87. 

^ U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administra- 
tion, “The Influence of MDTA Training on Earnings,” 
Manpower Evaluation Report No. 8, December 1968. 
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Further analysis of the data revealed that 
four-fifths of the trainees were employed in four 
of the major occupational classifications. Skilled 
occupations, which accounted for the greatest 
number of trainees (29 percent) , also showed the 
highest posttraining earnings. The average 
wage for this group was $2.11 per hour, with 
more than half earning more than $3 per hour. 
Clerical and sales jobs were held by 23 percent 
of the trainees, while 17 percent were in semi- 
skilled occupations, and 15 percent were in serv- 
ice occupations. In the skilled, semiskilled, and 
clerical and sales categories, more than 90 per- 
cent of the trainees had earnings above the min- 
imum wage. In the service occupations, however, 
only two-thirds of the trainees were making 
more than $1.25 per hour. 

A classification of the trainees by industry 
showed three-quarters of them were in manufac- 
turing, services, and wholesale-retail trade (33, 
27, and 14 percent respectively). Of those in 
manufacturing, 99 percent were making more 
than $1.25 per hour; for the service industry 
the figure was 78 percent and for the wholesale- 
retail sales group 83 percent. Mining, which 
accounted for less than 1 percent of the trainees, 
showed the largest proportion (73 percent) 
making more than $2 per hour, while agricul- 
ture (with 4 percent of the trainees) had the 
largest number (49 percent) making less than 
the minimum wage. Manufacturing had the 
smallest proportion (1 percent) making less 
than the minimum wage, while agriculture had 
the smallest proportion (9 percent) making 
more than $2 per hour. 

State and Local 
Evaluation Efforts 

In accordance with their agreements with the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to provide 
training, the States must arrange for the evalu- 
ation of their institutional training programs. 
Valuable studies are emerging from these State 
and local analyses. 

During 1968, local MDT personnel conducted 
a followup study of office and industrial occu- 
pations graduates in Syracuse, N.Y., to find out 
if the trainees were employed, if their perform- 
ance was satisfactory, and if employer needs 
were being met. The employers (the respondent 
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was usually the former trainee’s immediate 
supervisor) were asked to rate the trainee on 
skills, promptness, attendance, ability to get 
along with fellow employees, and general ability 
to function in a work situation, Findings indi- 
cated that more than 75 percent of the office 
occupations graduates were employed full time 
when contacted. Comments from the employers 
were generally very favorable, and few trainees 
had been, terminated. Where terminations oc- 
curred, the most frequent reason given was 
repeated lateness and absence. Eecognizing this 
as a potential employment problem, the Syra- 
cuse projects have since sought to impart strong 
motivation for regular attendance and punc- 
tuality. Further recommendations included 
establishment of a followup program to start 
1 month after the graduate was employed, in 
order to identify job problems in time to help 
the trainee correct them and remain employed. 
An equally important benefit from followup is 
the feedback to the project on the quality of 
training in terms of the employers’ needs. 

The Arizona State Department of Vocational 
Education has recently developed an evaluation 
instrument which will assist State and Federal 
program administrators in appraising the 
State’s efforts and also aid operating staff in 
project design and implementation. The major 
test of program effectiveness will be the extent 
to which trainees maintain and/or upgrade their 
employment in training-related occupations 
during or after training. Information will be 
gathered on the background of each project, 
and quantitative and qualitative ratings will be 
made on numerous factors affecting operations, 
including trainee characteristics, curriculum 
and facilities, placement, followup, and 
evaluation. 

Cost and Benefit Analysis 

A number of studies conducted in 1965 and 
since that time pertain to the type of analysis 
to be used and the type of criteria to be applied 
in assessing the effectiveness of the manpower 
program. Many of these studies cite the use- 
fulness of followup data in supporting any 
conclusions on the effectiveness of training, 
and further recommend that control groups be 
used to improve the usefulness and reliability 
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of evaluation studies. One pointed out that a 
trainee’s gains should be compared with his 
own situation before training, or with the per- 
formance of nontrainees, rather than with 
gains of trainees in the same or other programs. 
A number of studies have emphasized the diffi- 
culty of obtaining direct measures of improve- 
ment in skills or productivity, and therefore 
have suggested that gains in employment or 
earnings be substituted. 

Studies on the costs and benefits of training, 
while small in scope, have produced results 
which substantiate the value of the MDTA 
program. In 1964, an evaluation in Massachu- 
setts compared training costs with lifetime 
earnings of retrained workers. Specifically, 
this study of 907 trainees estimated that the 
public investment of $600,000 in training would 
retuni more than $4 million in benefits over 
the working life of the trainees.^ Another 1964 
study in Connecticut showed benefits of a 
retraining program far greater than the costs, 
and went on to point out that the program’s 
benefit-cost ratios for the Government and 
for the economy as a whole were much larger 
than those for the individual trainee.® A study 
by HEW based on a sample of 12,700 trainees 
estimated a return in gross earnings of $2.24 
per year for each dollar invested and repay- 
ment of training costs in 5 years from trainees’ 
increased Federal income taxes alone. 

An earlier study of the economic aspects of 
training in West Virginia revealed that the 
employment status and earnings of trainees 
were notably better than those of nontrainees, 
and that the present and future benefits of 
training substantially outweigh the costs.^ Two 

“David A. Page, Retraining Under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act: A Cost-Beneflt 
Analysis, Brookings Institution Studies of Govern- 
ment Finance, Reprint 86. Washington, D.O. : The 
Institution, 1964. 

“ Michael E. Borus, “The Economic Effectiveness of 
Retraining the Unemployed,” Tale Economic Essays. 
Vol. 4, No. 2, Fall 1964 : pp. 371^29. 

■* Gerald G. Somers and Ernst Stromsdorfer, “A 
Benefit-Cost Analysis of Manpower Retraining,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Industrial Relations Research Associ- 
ation, December 1964 ; Glen G. Cain and Ernst Stroms- 
dorfer, “An Economic Evaluation of the Government 
Retraining of the Unemployed in West Virginia, 1966,” 
mimeographed. 
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studies completed in 1965 concluded that train- 
ing and retraining are a sound investment fo"' 
the trainees and society; if the social and 
psychological benefits accruing from the return 
of an unemployed worker to the labor force 
are also considered, the benefits heavily out- 
weigh the costs of training. 

The need for more cost-effectiveness analysis 
of the manpower program has been recognized 
by all who are responsible for the administra- 
tion and evaluation of the program. A recent 
Department of Labor study attempted to 
analyze the costs and benefits of both on-the- 
job and institutional training programs.® This 
sample study indicated that participants in 
MDTA training programs returned to society 
withm 1 year more than the total cost of the 
programs to the Federal Government. When 
direct and indirect benefits to society are com- 
pared to the Federal investment per trainee, 
both on-the-job programs, with a benefit-cost 
ratio of 3.28 to 1, and institutional programs, 
with a ratio of 1.78 to 1 (in the first year after 
training), are beneficial. Institutional programs 
were found, on the basis of increments to earn- 
ings, to produce slightly better outcomes for 
trainees. The cause for this was the larger 
increase in the duration of employment for the 
institutional trainees. 

The provision of improved program data on 
comparative costs of components and programs 
are basic to the analysis of alternatives. Al- 
though the available studies agree that benefits 
as a whole more than repay program costs, the 
measurement of benefits of manpower training 
is still crude. The benefits attributable to spe- 
cific parts of the program need to be identified 
more clearly, and the definitions underlying 
computations of costs and benefits to the in- 
dividual and to society need to be sharpened. 



Field Reviews 

Field reviews conducted (often jointly) by 
the evaluation staffs of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare have provided some insight 

^Manpower Report of the President, Washington, 
D.O., U.S. Department of Labor, January 1969, p. 219. 







on qluestions which cannot be answered from 
the available data. Findings from these surveys 
spotlighting problem areas have often resulted 
in administrative adaptations and requests for 
legislative change. 

A field review of institutional projects un- 
dertaken in the fall of 1967 pinpointed a num- 
ber of areas of concern to State administrators 
and project directors. Recruitment and reten- 
tion of competent staff were frequently pointed 
to as serious problems resulting from fluctuat- 
ing operations. (A similar study conducted in 
1968 suggested that the staffing problems had 
grown more serious with the decline in the 
trainee populations and less effective |use of 
Manpower Training Skills Centers.) 

Another issue raised in the 1967 study, of 
great importance in the majority of projects 
studied, was the need for more inservice train- 
ing for manpower personnel. Sensitizing MDT 
staffs to the learning patterns and attitudes of 
disadvantaged trainees, and to their need for 
supportive services in order to benefit from 
training, war stressed by the institutional train- 
ing administrators interviewed. Early in the 
program the special learning problems of the 
disadvantaged were surfaced, and these obser- 
vations have since been confirmed, strength- 
ened, and amplified through a series of experi- 
mental and demonstrati 01 ) projects which have 
provided special instructional and supportive 
services to disadvantaged • persons. The 1967 
study also indicated the need for a training 
program to acquaint project staffs, particularly 
new recruits, with the needs of disadvantaged 
trainees. Special inservice training institutes 
(AMIDS) were organized by the Department 
in 1968 in an effort to meet this need. Under this 
special training program, instructors are made 
more aware of the background of their trainees, 
their personal needs, and their special leam- 
ing problems. 

The need for corrective action was sluggested 
early in 1968 by reports of excessively high 
early termination rates in some projects. While 
the reports did not entirely reflect the experi- 
ence of program staff', they suggested the need 
to consider corrective action. A joint review 
team organized by evaluation staffs of the De- 
partments of Labor and of this Department un- 
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covered a series of irregularities which had- led 
to a wide discrepancy between the true rate of 
early terminations and the rate indicated by the 
reporting system, Definitions were being in- 
terpreted differently by program administra- 
tors ; forms were being carelessly filled out and 
submitted without controls to insure prompt 
receipt; and inadequate screening of forms 
resulted in inaccurate descriptions of termi- 
nations. The effect was to supply misleading 
information to program administrators. The 
review team recommended revamping the re- 
porting form, reissuing and clarifying the in- 
structions, and tightening administrative re- 
view to assure accuracy and comparability of 
future reports. Fui'ther study and experimen- 
tation on followup methods were also recom- 
mended. For example, individual contacts by 
outreach personnel were reported to have re- 
duced early terminations in several projects. 

Need for Expanding Evaluation Efforts 

While the manpower training reporting sys- 
tem has been characterized as the best of any 
manpower or antipoverty program, the analysis 
of the data and its practical use by legislators 
and administrators have highlighted the need 
for more accurate and timely data, for a wider 
range of information, and for more intensive 
evaluation. A number of research and evalu- 
ation projects have suggested improvements, 
and review of the system is constantly going 
forward to provide a regular flow of relevant 
and accurate information. A concerted effort is 
also being made to improve the completeness 
and accuracy of the data submitted by local 
project administrators and to speed its 
transmission. 

The need for data which will allow compari- 
sons between various types of programs, both 
within and outside the scope of manpower 
training, has been recognized. Program staff, as 
well as the Congress and independent evalua- 
tors, are aware of the need to adjust the pro- 
gram closely to new developments and shifts in 
the economy in order to make the most effective 
use of. funds. 

A number of questions arise in this context, 
among them : 



1. What training methods work, and for 
whom; within each program; and what 
are the most effective means of providing 
training and services? 

2. How adequate are the resources in relation 
to needs? To what extent are program ob- 
jectives compromised by the emergence of 
unforeseen needs? 

3. Do the target populations as now described 
accurately reflect the priorities of current 
manpower needs? 

4. What kinds of alternative programs would 
serve more people, provide services at 
lower cost, do a better job of reaching those 
most in need, or achieve results more 
promptly? 

In order to at least partially answer some 
of these questions, and to improve knowledge 
about the institutional program and four other 
programs (Job Corps, NYC out-of-school, 
JOBS, and New Careers) a major research ef- 
fort has been financed jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Daibor and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. This 3-year project will study en- 
rollees in the five programs from the time of 
their Enrollment, through training, and for 18 
months after termination. The study, to be car- 
ried out in 10 major cities of the United States, 
will gather data on the trainees’ socioeconomic 
and employment backgrounds, attitudes, aspira- 
tions, experiences in the training program, and 
subsequent income and employment experience. 
An attempt will be made to gather comparable 
data on a control group. The results of this 
study will indicate the impact of the five sepa- 
rate programs, and will permit an assessment 
of different manpower training arrangements 
(e.g., on-the-job training, institutional instrucj 
tion, and coupled on-the-job training) used in 
varying degrees in these programs. This study 
will for the first time assess the contribution 
of individual programs and components to suc- 
cessful outcomes. 

Such studies constitute a major step in the 
right direction. Nevertheless a much stronger 
evaluation program in HEW as well as in the 
Department of Labor is necessary if answers are 
to be found for the urgent questions of both the 
Congress and program managers. 
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Summary Data 

Table 

number 

A-1 Trainii^ opportunities and Federal funds authorized under the MDTA, 
by fiscal year and by program, 1963 to 1968. 

A-2 Enrollment opportunities and Federal obligations for training programs 
by State and by program, cumulative August 1962-June 1968 and fiscal 
year 1968. 

A-3 HEW approved training budget categories for Federal funds authorized 
under the MDTA, by fiscal year. 

Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in 
Institutional training: 

B-l Cumulative and for fiscal years 1963-68. 

B-2 By sex, cumulative and for fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-3 By age, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-4 By years of school completed, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-5 By color and sex, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-6 Unemployed enrollees by duration of pretraining unemployment, fiscal 
years 1968 and 1967. 

B-7 Male enrollees by their military status at time of enrollment, fiscal years 
1968 and 1967. 

B-8 By State, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

On-the-job Training: 

B-9 By State, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-10 Cumulative, and for fiscal years 1963-68. 

B-11 By sex, cumulative and for fiscal years 1968 and 1967, 

Occupational Categories of Training 

C-l Institutional program, fiscal years 1968 and 1967 . 

C-2 On-the-job program, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

C-3 By sex and color, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

C-4 By age and by educational level, fiscal years 1968 and 1967 . 

C-5 For on-the-job training, by sex and color, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 
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Summary Data 

Table 

number 

A-1 Training opportunities and Federal funds authorized under the MDTA, 
by fiscal year and by program, 1963 to 1968. 

A-2 Enrollment opportunities and Federal obligations for training programs 
by State and by program, cumulative August 1962-June 1968 and fiscal 
year 1968. 

A-3 HEW approved training budget categories for Federal funds authorized 
under tlie MDTA, by fiscal year. 

Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in 
Institutional training: 

B-l Cumulative and for fiscal years 1963-68. 

B-2 By sex, cumulative and for fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-3 By age, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-4 By years of school completed, fiscal years 1968 and 1967 . 

B-5 By color and sex, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-6 Unemployed enrollees by duration of pretraining unemployment, fiscal 
years 1968 and 1967. 

B-7 Male enrollees by their military status at time of enrollment, fiscal years 
1968 and 1967. 

B-8 By State, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

On-the-job Training: 

B-9 By State, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

B-10 Cumulative, and for fiscal years 1963-68. 

B-11 By sex, cumulative and for fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

Occupational Categories of Training 

C-l Institutional program, fiscal years 1968 and 1967 . 

C-2 On-the-job program, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

C-3 By sex and color, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

C-4 By age and by educational level, fiscal years 1968 and 1967 . 

C-5 For on-the-job training, by sex and color, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 
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Selected Characteristics of Trainees Who Dropped Out of Training 

Table 

number 

D-1 By sex and age, fiscal year 1968. 

D-2 By sex and age, fiscal year 1967. 

Labor Force Status of Persons Completing Training in 1967 

E-l Labor force status, and for those employed their posttraining and 
pretraining hourly earnings, by type of program. 

E-2 Percentage having had some employment since training, and labor 
force status at time of last contact, by State. 

E-3 Labor force status, and for those employed their posttraining and 
pretraining hourly earnings, by sex and color. 

E-4 Posttraining hourly earnings compared with pretraining hourly earn- 
ings, by sex and color. 

E-5 Earnings after training of persons in each pretraining earnings group. 

Rural Versus Urban County of Residence 

F— 1 , Selected enrollee characteristics by type of county of residence, by sex, 
fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

Trainees 45 Years Old or Older 

G-l Selected characteristics of older imtitutional trainees in fiscal year 1968> 
by sex and age group. 

G-2 Selected characteristics of older on-the-job trainees in fiscal year 1968, 
by sex and age group. 

G-3 Selected <iharacteristics of older institutional enrollees during fiscal years 
1968 and 1967 by years of school completed. 

G-4 Occupational categories of training of older institutional enrollees 
during fiscal years 1968 and 1967, by sex and color. 

G“5 Labor force, status of older persons completing institutional training 
during fiscal year 1967 and posttraining and pretraining hourly earn- 
ings of those employed, by sex and color. 

Trainees in Health Occupations 

H~1 Selected characteristics by sex and age, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

H-2 Enrollees by occupational goal and color, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

H-3 Labor force status of persons completing training in a health occupa- 
tion during 1967 and posttraining and pre training hourly earnings of 
those employed, by sex and color. 

Trainees Referred to Training on an Individual Basis 

I-l Selected characteristics by sex and age, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

1-2 Selected characteristics by State, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

1-3 Occupational categories of training, fiscal years 1968 and 1967, by sex 
and color. 

1-4 Labor force status, and posttraining and pretraining hourly earnings 
of those employed, by sex and color, fiscal year 1967. 





Public Assistance Recipients 



Table 

number 

3-1 Selected characteristics by sex and age, fiscal years 1968 and 1967, 

Disadvantaged Trainees 

K-l Selected characteristics by sex and age, fiscal years 1968 and 1967. 

K-2 Occupational categories of training, fiscal years 1968 and 1967, by sex 
and color. 
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Table A-1.— Traininc Opportunities and Federal Funds Authorized Under the Manpower Deveiopment and Training Act,^ by Fiscal Year and by Program, 

1963-68 



Fiscal year 


Total 


Institutional 




On-the-job 


Total 


OJTConly) 


Training opportunities; 










Total 


1,300,800 


739, 500 


455,900 


321,500 


1968 


252, 600 


114,000 


104,600 


61,900 


1967 


316,900 


126, 000 


152,900 


102,700 


1966 


314, 500 


163, 000 


118, 100 


294,300 


1965 


231,800 


167, 100 


64,700 


47,000 


1964 


125,800 


112, 500 


13,300 


13,300 


1963 


59,200 


56,900 


2,300 


2, 300 


Federal funds; 






Total 


11,529,690, 000 


$1,153,880, 000 


$299,287,000 


$167,495,000 


1968 


332,491,000 


216, 586, 000 


89,837, 000 


46,232,000 


1967 


347,409,000 


215,492,000 


106,917,000 


56, 305,000 


^ 1966 


365,104,000 


281,710,000 


57, 939,000 


2 33,515,000 


1965 


286, 505,000 


249, 348,000 


37,157,000 


24, 006, 000 


1964 


142,111,000 


135, 525,000 


6, 586,000 


6, 586, 000 


1963 


56,070,000 


55,219,000 


851,000 


851,000 





Part-time and 
other training 


Concentrated 

Employment 

Program 


Coupled 


134,400 

42.700 
50,200 

2 23,800 

17.700 


8,700 
8, 300 
400 


96. 700 

25.700 
37,600 
33,400 














$131,792,000 

43.605.000 

50.612.000 
2 24,424,000 

13.151.000 


?5,E«7„000 
5, 501, 000 
96,000 


$70, 926, 000 

20.567.000 

24.904. 000 

25.455.000 





















> Besinnins July 1, 1965, includes training opportunities and funds for redevelop- 2 Estimated by U.S. Office of Education, 
ment areas under sec. 241 of the MDTA. 




Table A'-2.-~Enrollment Opportunities and Federal Obligations for Training Programs Under the MDTA, by State, August 1962-June 1968 and Fiscal Year 1968 

[Thousands] 





Total, August 1962-June 1968 


Fiscal year 1968 


state 


Enrollment opportunities 


Federal obligations 


Enrollment opportunities 


Federal obligations 




Total* 


instifu- 
tionai ‘ 


On-the- 
job 3 


Total « 


Institu- 

tional* 


On-the- 
job a 


Total* 


Institu- 

tional 


On-the- 

job 


Total * 


Institu- 

tional 


On-the* 

Job 


United States^,.. 


1,301.9 


745.7 


460,3 


1, 530,265 


fl,164, 812 


$302,383 


253.1 


114,0 


104,6 


$332,491 


$216,586 


f 89, 837 


Alabama 


19,6 


12,8 


4,0 


24,000 


19,819 


2,265 


3,5 


1,8 


LO 


5,699 


4,627 


640 


Alaska 


3.5 


3,2 


,3 


6,791 


6,425 


317 


.6 


.4 


.2 


1^438 


1,106 


283 


Arl7ona - 


13,7 


6.7 


4,3 


14,914 


10,247 


2,820 


5.4 


1,3 


1,3 


4,590 


1,747 


995 


Arkansas..... 


11.6 


6,3 


5,0 


11,316 


8,884 


1,654 


2.1 


1,2 


,9 


2,804 


2,332 


472 


California ... 


152,5 


78,3 


65,2 


187,514 


138,614 


42,391 


30,7 


13,5 


16,3 


48,722 


32,046 


15,757 


Colorado.. - 


11.0 


6.7 


3,8 


15,738 


12,918 


2, 376 


2.4 


1,2 


.7 


3,692 


2,559 


688 


Connecticut 


27,5 


18.4 


8,3 


20,898 


12,747 


6,421 


4,0 


.9 


2,4 


5,462 


1,563 


2,310 


Delaware. 


3,1 


1.7 


1.4 


2,941 


2,423 


518 


.8 


,3 


. 5 


495 


385 


110 


District of Coiumbia... 


30,0 


8,9 


19,1 


31,620 


8,119 


21,061 


7.1 


1.7 


5,4 


9,916 


1,727 


7,733 


Fiorida 


24,6 


17,8 


6,2 


25,143 


21,879 


2,835 


4,6 


2.8 


1.2 


5,620 


4,432 


759 


Georgia 


24.9 


12.7 


10,2 


26,220 


18,543 


6,696 


3.6 


2,2 


1,4 


4,750 


3,835 


915 




Q 


.3 




423 


423 




,1 


.1 




93 


93 




Guam... 

Hawaii....... 


5,5 


2,3 


2,2 


4,893 


2,317 


2, 176 


1,4 


.4 


(0 


949 


537 


12 


Idaho - 


2.1 


1.4 


.7 


3,293 


2,826 


467 


.4 


,2 


.2 


621 


492 


129 


1 jjjnols 


79.2 


45.6 


28,5 


99, 196 


74,050 


23,106 


14,0 


5,3 


6.5 


16,337 


9,671 


6, 501 


Indiana.............. 


22,8 


14.1 


7.7 


28,977 


22,540 


5,219 


5,4 


2.5 


1,9 


6,511 


3,984 


1,309 


Iowa 


10,3 


7.1 


3.2 


16,865 


14,358 


2,108 


2.2 


1.1 


.9 


3,733 


2,637 


697 


Kansas... 


12.1 


6,4 


5,6 


14,977 


13,912 


1,056 


1,5 


.9 


.5 


2, 120 


1,955 


156 


Kentucky 


26,2 


l7.1 


8,0 


37,716 


31,987 


4,677 


5.7 


2.8 


1,8 


5, 836 


3,618 


1,166 


Louisiana.... 


22,5 


7.0 


10,5 


19,821 


14,562 


3,924 


2.9 


1,4 


1,5 


4, 020 


3,171 


849 


Maine 


13,3 


8,8 


4,3 


9,261 


7,117 


1,560 


2,4 


1.0 


1.2 


2,277 


1,128 


565 


Maryland 


20.8 


9.6 


6,6 


16,079 


10,199 


3,431 


3.7 


1.7 


2,0 


3,464 


2,636 


828 


Massachusetts... 


42,5 


25.3 


11,3 


51,039 


37, 039 


10,842 


8,1 


3,3 


4,3 


12,631 


5,922 


5, 728 


Michigan. 


50,6 


30,6 


16,4 


77,395 


58,572 


17,434 


6,3 


3,6 


2.7 


11,999 


9, 075 


2,924 


Minnesota 


21.2 


13,6 


6.9 


30,C>72 


24,714 


4,526 


4.7 


2,1 


1.9 


7,535 


3,808 


2,295 


Mississippi 


19.0 


10,0 


6.0 


28,516 


23,227 


4,708 


5,5 


1.8 


.7 


5,610 


4, 485 


663 


Missouri.. 


28.7 


18,3 


7.0 


39,168 


30,453 


6,' 598 


3.7 


2.2 


.8 


6,344 


4,401 


765 


Montana 


4.6 


3.1 


.8 


5,808 


4, 582 


435 


1.0 


.4 


(0 


1,567 


754 


22 


Nebraska 


7.6 


6.2 


1.2 


10,965 


10,385 


546 


1.6 


1.2 


.2 


2,346 


2,174 


138 


Nevada 


6,6 


3.6 


1.7 


6,270 


5,139 


722 


2.1 


.5 


.3 


1,371 


729 


233 


New Hampshire 


5.8 


4.0 


1.5 


5,507 


4,634 


473 


.9 


.5 


.1 


1,366 


887 


79 


New Jersey 


56,6 


27.7 


23.0 


59,499 


44,216 


12,381 


14.2 


6.8 


4,1 


13,574 


9,862 


2, 858 


New Mexico... 


4.5 


3.8 


.6 


6,741 


5,790 


363 


1,3 


10 


.2 


2,399 


1,684 


127 


New York 


115.2 


65.4 


45.8 


163,576 


130,341 


29, 164 


20.3 


8,2 


11.7 


34,699 


23,963 


9,724 


North Carolina 


23,4 


10.6 


12,6 


21,307 


16,960 


3,947 


3.9 


1.8 


1,9 


4,811 


3,445 


966 


North Dakota 


3.9 


2.7 


1.2 


7,490 


6,527 


963 


.5 


.3 


.2 


1,137 


897 


240 


Ohio 


58,3 


36.4 


15.3 


67,682 


52,700 


11,362 


11.2 


5,8 


2.3 


12,081 


9, 476 


1,797 


Oklahoma 


14.3 


11,3 


2.8 


11,669 


9,878 


1,391 


2.4 


1.5 


.7 


2,923 


2, 160 


363 


Oregon 


13.4 


7.8 


3.8 


13,095 


10,291 


2, 333 


4,2 


1.3 


1.1 


3,495 


1,871 


1, 153 


Pennsylvania 


69.0 


38,4 


23.7 


79,883 


62,759 


13,189 


14.3 


6.4 


7.7 


15,272 


11,621 


3,61f 


Puerto Rico... 


21.2 


13.0 


8.2 


15,052 


13,363 


1,682 


1.9 


1.3 


.6 


2, 475 


2,299 


16! 


Rhode isiand 


5.2 


3.4 


1.4 


6,623 


5,208 


883 


1.4 


.6 


.4 


1,805 


992 


281 


South Caroiina 


19.0 


12.2 


6.6 


17,758 


15,481 


1,499 


2.4 


1.2 


1.0 


3, 344 


2,183 


383 


South Dakota 


4.1 


1.7 


2.4 


5,715 


4,497 


1,218 


.9 


.3 


.6 


1,171 


801 


37( 


Tennessee 


27.7 


13,7 


12.4 


28,683 


21,644 


5,310 


5.6 


1.9 


2,1 


6,953 


3,800 


l,42i 


Texas 


49.9 


25.3 


17.5 


54,609 


33,270 


16,781 


13.3 


5.4 


6.6 


17,574 


8,334 


7,94( 


Utah 


4.8 


3.5 


1.3 


7,117 


6,346 


771 


.7 


.6 


.1 


1,477 


1,384 


9; 


Vermont... 


3.5 


2.8 


.6 


4,730 


4,123 


474 


.4 


.2 


.1 


584 


335 


111 


Virginia 


16,1 


11,8 


4.0 


16,338 


13^550 


2,357 


3.2 


2,3 


.6 


3,478 


2,771 


271 




o 


.8 

21,2 


(?) 

4.9 


390 


375 


15 


(3) 


(4) 




43 


43 




Virgin Islands... 

Washington... 


. 0 
27.9 


21,291 


18,352 


2, 522 


5.4 


3,1 


.5 


4,299 


3,523 


35 


West Virginia 


13.6 


7.7 


5.9 


13,237 


10,277 


2,960 


1.9 


.6 


1.3 


1,825 


1,399 


42 


Wisconsin. 


24.0 


15.4 


8.0 


30,929 


22,479 


7,272 


5.1 


3.1 


1.8 


6,770 


5,007 


1,36 


Wyoming 


1.6 


1.2 


.4 


2,915 


2,731 


184 


.2 


(0 


.2 


384 


320 


6 



^includes authorizations for Redevelopment Areas under section 241 of the 
MDTA. 

The totals for some States include data for the Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) and for part-time training projects for skill upgrading, not shown 
separately. Enrollment opportunities for CEP totaled 64,400 for the period August 
1962-JUne 1968 and 26,200 for fiscal 1%8; funds were $46,046,000 and $20,567,000, 
respectively. Enrollment opportunities for part-time training projects were 31,500 
for August 1962-June 1968, 8,300 for fiscal 1968; funds were $17,024,000 and 
$5,501,000, respectively. 

2 These figures include 6,200 enroSIment opportunities and $10,932,000 in 



Federal obligations funded from the fiscal 1966 MDTA appropriation but con- 
sidered part of the CEP and allocated to that program in the national figures. 

3 These figures includes 4,400 enrollment opportunities and $3,096,000 in obli- 
gations from the fiscal 1966 MDTA appropriations allocated to the CEP. 

Opportunities authorized and funds obligated under national contracts are 
generally shown in the State in which the contract was signed rather than in the 
State in which the training Was given. National contracts represent a significant 
proportion of OJT training opportunities and Federal funds for the District of 
Columbia but are relatively minor for other States. 

4 Less than 50. 
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Table A-3.-Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Approved TralnInK Budget Categories for Federal Funds Authorized Under the MOTA, by Fiscal Year 




Table B-1— Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled In MOTA Institutional Training Projects, Cumulative and for Fiscal Years, 1963-68 



Characteristic 


Cumulative 




Fiscal year trainee enrolled 








1968 


1967 


1966 


1963-45 


Trainees enrolled 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Sex: 


713,400 


140,000 


150,000 


177, 500 


245,900 


Male 


58 


55 


57 


58 


61 


Female 

Education: 


42 


45 


43 


42 


39 


Less than 8th grade 


7 


9 


8 


7 


7 


8th grade 


10 


10 


il 


10 


9 


9th-llth grade 


36 


41 


39 


36 


33 


! 12th grade 


41 


35 


38 


42 


44 


Over 12 th grade 

Age: 


6 


6 


5 


6 


7 


j Under 19 years 


15 


15 


16 


16 


15 


19-21 years 


23 


24 


24 


22 


24 


i 22-44 years 


51 


51 


49 


51 


51 


i 45 years and over. 

' Color: 


11 


11 


11 


11 


10 


i White 


62 


51 


59 


62 


69 


j Nonwhite* 

i Labor force status; 


38 


49 


41 


38 


31 


i Unemployed (including family farm workers)..... 


85 


80 


81 


84 


91 


1 Reentrant to labor force 


3 


3 


3 


4 


2 


Underemployed 

Duration of unemployment; 


12 


17 


16 


13 


7 


Less than 5 weeks 


33 


31 


36 


36 


31 


5-14 weeks 


24 


24 


24 


23 


24 


15-26 weeks 


14 


16 


14 


13 


14 


27-52 weeks 


11 


11 


10 


10 


n 


Over 52 weeks 


19 


18 


17 


19 


20 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


60 


55 


57 


61 


63 


i Head of family 


54 


55 


54 


54 


54 


3 or more dependents 


25 


25 


24 


25 


26 


Unemployment insurance claimant.... 


14 


9 


10 


13 


20 


! Public assistance recipient 


11 


13 


12 


11 


10 


1 Handicapped 


8 


9 


10 


8 


7 


1 Eligible for allowance 


75 


83 


81 


79 


65 



t Approximately 93 percent of nonwhite are Negro. Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



I 
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Table B-2,— Selected characteristics of Persons Enroiled in MPTA Ihstitutionai Training Projects, Cumuiative through June 1968, and for Fiscai Years 1968 

and 1967, by Sex 



Characteristic 


Cumulative, fiscal years 1963-68 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Total 


IVIale 


Female 


Total 


IVIale 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


TrainRM enrolliid- - 


713,400 

100 


413,800 

58 


299,600 

42 


140, 000 
100 


77,000 


63,000 

45 


150,000 


85,500 

57 


64,500 


PRrRfint - •mmmmmm 


55 


100 


43 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Education: 

1 than 8th ffTade 


7 


10 


4 


9 


12 


6 


8 


10 


4 


8th 0rRrin 


10 


12 


6 


10 


13 


7 


11 


14 


7 


9th-*llth fffade 


36 


39 


33 


41 


43 


37 


39 


42 


36 


12th erade..... 


41 


34 


49 


35 


29 


42 


38 


31 


47 


Ovar 12th grade - - 


6 


5 


8 


6 


3 


9 


5 


4 


6 


Age: 

Under 19 years. - 


15 


16 


15 


15 


16 


13 


16 


17 


15 


19-21 years 


23 


23 


23 


24 


24 


23 


24 


23 


25 


22-44 years 


51 


52 


49 


51 


51 


51 


49 


51 


47 


45 years and over.- ... 


11 


9 


13 


11 


9 


13 


11 


10 


13 


Color: 

White 


62 


66 


56 


51 


55 


47 


59 


63 


53 


Non white 


38 


34 


44 


49 


45 


53 


41 


37 


47 


Labor force status: 

Unemoloi/ed ^Includltis family farmworkers)............ 


85 


87 


82 


80 


84 


76 


81 


84 


78 


Reentrant to labor force ............................. 


3 


1 


5 


3 


1 


6 


3 


1 


6 


Underemployed 


12 


12 


13 


17 


15 


18 


16 


15 


16 


Duration of unemployment: 

1 Rs< thRn 5 u/rrUs _ - ................ 


33 


38 


26 


31 


36 


24 


36 


41 


28 


5-14 weeks,. 


24 


27 


IS 


24 


28 


20 


24 


27 


20 


15-28 woeks ..... 


14 


14 


13 


16 


16 


15 


14 


13 


14 


27-52 woeks _ 


11 


10 


12 


11 


10 


13 


10 


8 


11 


Over 52 weeks 


19 


12 


30 


18 


10 


28 


17 


11 


27 


Gainfully emoloved 3 years or more....................... 


60 


66 


50 


55 


61 


48 


57 


64 


48 


Head of family. 


54 


' 61 


44 


55 


59 


49 


54 


59 


46 


3 or more dependents - - .............. 


25 


31 


16 


25 


29 


19 


24 


30 


16 


Unemnlnvment ineiirence claimant ......... 


14 


19 


8 


9 


12 


5 


10 


13 


6 


Public assistance recipient. 


11 


9 


15 


13 


9 


17 


12 


9 


16 


Handicapped _ . 


8 


12 


4 


9 


13 


5 


10 


14 


5 


Eli 0 ihle for allowance - ............. 


75 


83 


64 


83 


89 


76 


81 


87 


74 






' 




1 













Noto; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding- 
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1 8 - 3 .-Selsffit®! CSsaracterlstJcs of Persons Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training Projects In Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by Age 



Characteristic 


Total 


Under 19 


19-21 


Trainees enrolled-..----. 


140,000 

100 


20,600 

15 


32, 800 
24 


percent of total 

Sex: 

MqU 


55 


62 


56 




45 


38 


44 


Education: 


9 


6 


4 


1.039 mail oiii ijniviw--.- --------- - 


10 


12 


7 




40 


53 


44 




35 


23 


42 


1 9th oradfi -------------------- 


6 


0) 


3 


Color: 

Whitfi 


51 


52 


46 




49 


48 


54 


Labor force status: 

Unemployed (including family farm workers). 

DAAnI ra rtf In labor fnrRA - 


80 

3 


83 

1 


82 

1 


neeniiaiH tv lawwi iwiuu- -------------- 


17 


16 


17 


Duration of unemployment: 


31 


35 


36 




24 


26 


26 




16 


. 15 


16 




u 


10 


11 


Dtyor ^9 u/AAkS 


18 


15 


12 


A..!Mfiillii AmniniioH ^ UAAr^t Of mOfA 


55 


e 


20 


uainfujiy empmy«u o joai» mwiw---------- 

M«aH of ^amlv 


55 


16 


38 




25 


1 


6 


1 1 Ih^limnRA ^ 


9 


1 


6 


UnempiOyiilOni llisuianuu uiaMimni----------- 

DiiKISr ac<ilaitanRA tACicifint--.- ------ ---------- 


13 


8 


8 




9 


5 


7 


nanuii*a|j|iou--- - - 

Eligible for allowance - 


83 


84 


89 



Fiscal year 1968 



22-44 



71,300 

51 



55 

45 

10 

10 

38 

35 

6 

50 

50 

80 

3 

17 

29 

24 

16 

12 

20 

78 

71 

40 

12 

16 

10 

82 



Fiscal year 1967 



45 and 
oyer 


Total 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


15,300 

11 


150, 000 
100 


24,600 

16 


35,400 

24 


73,500 

49 


16,501 

i: 


46 


57 


60 


55 


59 


4 


54 


43 


40 


45 


41 


5 


20 


8 


5 


4 


8 


1 


14 


11 


13 


7 


10 


1 


24 


39 


48 


42 


38 


2 


27 


38 


34 


44 


38 


2 


15 


5 


(0 


3 


6 


1 


68 


59 


59 


53 


58 




32 


41 


41 


47 


42 




75 


81 


83 


82 


80 


1 


9 


3 


4 


2 


3 




16 


16 


14 


16 


17 




22 


36 


39 


41 


35 




20 


24 


24 


25 


24 




16 


14 


12 


13 


14 




13 


10 


8 


9 


10 




30 


17 


17 


12 


17 




90 


57 


8 


23 


81 




65 


54 


15 


36 


72 




24 


24 


1 


6 


41 




12 


10 


2 


6 


14 




10 


12 


7 


7 


16 




17 


10 


6 


8 


11 




75 


81 


75 

1 


86 


82 





10 

74 

26 

80 

7 

14 

26 

19 

14 

11 

29 

82 

68 

25 

14 

12 

18 

79 



1 Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to roundins. 
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Table B-4— Selected Cbaracteristics of Persons Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training Projects in Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by Years of School Completed 



Characteristic 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Total 


Less than 
9 


9-11 i 


12 


Over 12 


Total 


less than 
9 


9-11 


12 


Over 12 


trainees enrolled... 


140,000 


27, 000 


56,600 


48,600 


7,800 


150,000 


27,000 


58,500 


57,000 


7,500 


Percent.^ — 


100 


19 


40 


35 


6 


100 


18 


39 


38 


5 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Sex: 






















Male 


55 


71 


60 


45 


31 


57 


74 


61 


47 


43 


Female...................... 


45 


29 


40 


55 


69 


43 


26 


39 


53 


57 


Age: 






















Under 19 years 


15 


14 


19 


12 


1 


16 


16 


20 


15 


1 


19-21 years-.-,, 


24 


13 


26 


29 


12 


24 


14 


25 


28 


15 


22-44 years — 


51 


55 


48 


51 


58 


49 


50 


47 


49 


61 


45 years and over — - 


11 


19 


7 


8 


29 


11 


20 


8 


9 


23 


Color: 






















White..., — 


51 


58 


44 


53 


72 


59 


65 


52 


61 


71 


Nonwhite - — 


49 


42 


56 


47 


28 


41 


35 


48 


39 


29 


Labor force status; 






















Unemployed (including family farmworkers). 


80 


86 


83 


77 


64 


81 


86 


84 


78 


68 


Reentrant to labor force,,.....,. 


3 


2 


2 


3 


19 


3 


2 


2 


3 


13 


Underemployed 


17 


13 


15 


21 


17 


16 


J2 


14 


19 


19 


Duration of unemployment: 






















Less than 5 weeks 


31 


31 


31 


31 


23 


36 


34 


37 


37 


31 


5-14 weeks — 


24 


24 


25 


24 


18 


24 


23 


24 


24 


21 


15-26 weeks, --- 


16 


15 


16 


16 


13 


14 


13 


14 


13 


14 


27-52 weeks — 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


10 


10 


10 


9 


10 


over 52 weeks 


18 


19 


16 


17 


36 


17 


21 


16 


17 


24 


Gainfully emf^oyed 3 years or more 


55 


68 


49 


51 


70 


57 


68 


53 


53 


72 


Head of family 


55 


66 


56 


50 


39 


54 


64 


55 


48 


48 


3 or more dependents 


25 


38 


25 


19 


16 


24 


37 


25 


19 


20 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


9 


9 


8 


10 


7 


10 


10 


10 


11 


10 


Public assistance recipient 


13 


16 


15 


9 


5 


12 


19 


14 


8 


5 


HandlcaoDed-. 


9 


14 


8 


9 


8 


10 


15 


9 


38 


10 


Eligible for allowance 


83 


86 


86 


83 


55 


82 


85 


84 


79 


67 



Note; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Tabli B-5, -Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training Projects in Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by Color and Sox 



Characteristic 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Total . 


White 


Nonwhitei 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite > 


Total 


fdale 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled,....^ 


140,000 


71,400 


42, 100 


29,300 


68,600 


35,700 


32y900 


150, 000 


88, 500 


54, 000 


34, 500 


61,500 


31,400 


30, 100 


Percent. 


100 


100 


59 


41 


100 


52 


48 


100 


59 


61 


39 


41 


51 


49 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






























Education: 






























Less than 8th grade.... 


9 


10 


13 


6 


8 


11 


5 


7 


8 


10 


4 


7 


10 


4 


8th grade. 


10 


12 


15 


7 


8 


10 


7 


11 


12 


16 


7 


8 


10 


6 


9th-llth grade,,.. 


40 


34 


38 


29 


46 


50 


42 


39 


34 


36 


31 


45 


49 


40 


12th grade, 


35 


36 


31 


45 


34 


27 


42 


39 


40 


34 


50 


37 


28 


45 


Over 12th grade 


6 


8 


4 


14 


3 


3 


4 


5 


6 


4 


9 


3 


3 


4 


Age: 

Under 19 years 


14 


14 


15 


13 


14 


16 


12 


16 


16 


16 


15 


16 


17 


15 


19-21 years.... — ... 


23 


21 


22 


19 


26 


25 


27 


23 


21 


21 


21 


27 


25 


29 


22-44 years..,, 


52 


50 


52 


48 


53 


51 


54 


50 


49 


52 


45 


51 


51 


50 


45 years and over 


11 


15 


11 


21 


7 


8 


7 


11 


14 


11 


19 


7 


8 


7 


Labor force status: 






























Urjemployed (including 






























family farmworkers). 


80 


78 


81 


73 


83 


87 


78 


81 


80 


83 


77 


82 


85 


79 


Reentrant to labor 






























force 


3 


4 


1 


9 


2 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1 


8 


2 


1 


3 


Underemployed 


17 


18 


18 


18 


16 


12 


19 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 


14 


18 


Duration of unemploy* 






























ment; 

Less than 5 weeks 


31 


32 


37 


24 


30 


34 


25 


36 


38 


43 


29 


35 


40 


29 


5-14 weeks 


24 


24 


28 


19 


25 


28 


21 


24 


24 


26 


19 


24 


27 


21 


15-26 weeks 


16 


15 


16 


14 


16 


17 


16 


14 


13 


13 


13 


14 


14 


14 


27-52 weeks 


11 


11 


10 


12 


12 


11 


14 


10 


9 


8 


11 


11 


9 


12 


over 52 weeks 


18 


18 


10 


32 


17 


10 


25 


17 


17 


10 


29 


17 


10 


24 


Gainfully employed 3 






























years or more 


56 


59 


65 


51 


52 


58 


45 


58 


61 


67 


51 


54 


61 


46 


Head of family 


55 


54 


62 


42 


56 


57 


56 


54 


54 


62 


41 


55 


58 


52 


3 or more dependents 


25 


24 


31 


15 


26 


29 


22 


25 


24 


31 


13 


25 


31 


19 


Unemployment insurance 




























r 


claimant.......... - 


9 


11 


15 


6 


7 


10 


4 


10 


12 


15 


7 


8 


11 


5 


Public assistance recipient.. 


12 


10 


9 


12 


15 


9 


21 


12 


10 


9 


12 


15 


9 


21 


Handicapped 


10 


13 


18 


7 


5 


8 


3 


10 


13 


17 


7 


6 


8 


3 


Eligible for allowance 


83 


81 


89 


69 


86 


90 


81 


82 


81 


88 


69 


84 


88 


80 



‘ Approximately 93 percent of nonwhite are Negro (90 percent of the nonwhite 
men and 95 percent of the nonwhite women are Negro). 



Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table B-6.-Silecled Characteristics of Unemployed Persons EnrolSed in MDTA Institutional Traininj Projects Durine Fiscal Years 18M and 1967, by Duration 

of Pretrainine Unemploymmt 



Weeks unemployed 



Characteristic 



Unemployed trainees enrolled..... — ......... 

Percent..... 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Sex; 

Male 

Female...... 

Education: 

Less than 8th grade — 

8th grade..., .... 

9th-llth grade....... 

12th grade 

Over 12th grade.............. 

Age; 

Under 19 years 

19-21 years... 

22-44 years 

45 years and over - 

Color; 

White 

Nonwhite...... 

Gainfully employed 3 years or more 

Head of family 

3 or more dependents 

Unemployment insurance claimant.. 
Public assistance recipient......... 

Handicapped 

Eligible for allowance 



>61 percent were unemployed over 52 weeks. 
>64 percent were unemployed over 52 weeks. 



Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Total 


Less than 
5 


5-14 


15-26 


27 and 
over 


Total 


Less than 
5 


5-14 


15-26 


27 and 
over 


112,000 


34,700 


26,900 


17,900 


1 32, 500 


120, 000 


43,200 


28,400 


16,200 


2 32,200 


100 


31 


24 


16 


29 


100 


36 

f 


24 


14 


27 


57 


67 


65 


59 


40 


59 


67 


66 


58 


41 


43 


33 


35 


41 


60 


41 


33 


34 


42 


59 


10 


9 


10 


10 


10 


8 


7 


7 


8 


10 


10 


11 


10 


10 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


12 


42 


43 


44 


43 


40 


41 


41 


42 


42 


' 38 


33 


34 


33 


34 


33 


37 


38 


37 


35 


35 


5 


3 


3 


4 


7 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5 


15 


17 


17 


14 


13 


17 


18 


17 


15 


16 


24 


28 


26 


25 


18 


24 


27 


26 


23 


19 


51 


48 


49 


51 


55 


49 


47 


49 


51 


50 


10 


7 


8 


10 


15 


11 


8 


' 9 


11 


16 


50 


52 


49 


48 


50 


58 


60 


58 


56 


57 


50 


48 


51 


52 


50 


42 


40 


42 


44 


43 


53 


54 


53 


54 


52 


56 


57 


57 


57 


53 


55 


56 


56 


55 


53 


54 


56 


54 


55 


50 


25 


24 


25 


25 


26 


24 


24 


24 


25 


2S 


11 


10 


16 


15 


5 


12 


11 


19 


18 


4 


14 


6 


11 


15 


24 


13 


6 


10 


14 


2S 


10 


9 


9 


10 


12 


11 


9 


10 


11 


13 


86 


90 


89 


87 


78 


83 


87 


86 


84 


76 



Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table B-7 -Selected Characteristics of Men Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Projects During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967 by Their Military Status at Time of 

Enrollment 







Fiscal year 1968 






Fiscal year 1967 




Characteristic 


Total 


Veteran 


Rejectee 


other 

nonveteran 


Total 


Veteran 


Rejectee 


other 

nonveteran 


Male trainees enrolled, — 


77,000 


23, 100 


7,700 


46,200 


85, 500 


29,100 


8, 500 


47,900 


Percent — 


100 


30 


10 


60 


100 


34 


10 


56 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Education: 














12 


11 


Lass than 8th grade 


12 


8 


13 


13 


10 


7 


8th grade..,...,.,, 


12 


12 


13 


13 


13 


13 


15 


14 


9th-Ilth grade,. 


44 


36 


47 


47 


42 


35 


45 


45 


12th grade 


29 


39 


26 


25 


32 


40 


26 


28 


Over 12th grade., — 


3 


5 


2 


3 


4 


6 


2 


3 


Age; 












1 




27 


Under 19 years 


16 


1 


5 


25 


16 


8 


19-21 years 


24 


10 


43 


28 


23 


9 


47 


26 


22-44 years — 


52 


74 


49 


40 


52 


75 


42 


39 


45 years and over— - — 


9 


15 


3 


7 


10 


15 


3 


7 


Color: 














58 


59 


White 


55 


62 


49 


S3 


63 


71 


Nonwhite — 


45 


38 


51 


47 


37 


29 


42 


41 


Labor force status: 












84 


84 


84 


Unemployed (including family farmworker) 


84 


83 


85 


84 


84 


Reentrant to labor force 


1 


1 


1 


11 


1 


1 


1 


2 


Underemployed 


15 


16 


14 


1!) 


15 


15 


15 


15 


Duration of unemployment; 








36 


42 


40 


^5 


42 


Less than 5 weeks 


36 


34 


38 


5-14 weeks 


28 


27 


28 


28 


27 


27 


28 


26 


15-26 weeks 


16 


17 


16 


16 


13 


14 


13 


13 


27 to 52 weeks 


10 


11 


9 


10 


8 


9 


7 


8 


Over 52 weeks... 


10 


11 


10 


10 


10 


10 


7 


10 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more.... 


61 


89 


53 


49 


65 


91 


52 


51 


Head of family 


59 


76 


SO 


52 


60 


76 


47 


52 


3 or more dependents.^ 


30 


41 


18 


25 


31 


43 


17 


25 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


13 


19 


10 


10 


14 


21 


10 


10 


Public assistance recipient — 


9 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


7 


9 


Handicapped 


13 


17 


24 


10 


14 


17 


22 


11 


Eligible for allowance 


89 


89 


92 


89 


88 


90 


89 


86 



Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Table B-8, Part A -Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled In WPTA Institutional Training Courses During Fiscal Year 1968, by State 



Percent 



State 


Trainees 

enrolled 






Head of 


Education 


Age 


Unemployed 
15 weeks 
and over 




Male 


White 


family 


8 and 
under 


12 and 
over 


21 and 
under 


45 and 
over 


U,S. total. 


140,000 

2,700 

600 


55 


51 


65 


19 


40 


38 


11 


45 


Aiflhfima _ - 


44 


34 


70 


15 


49 


30 


12 


47 


Alaska _ - - 


47 


51 


42 


26 


44 


40 


7 


43 


Arizona — - 

Arkansas — — -- 

nalifornia . 


1,600 

1,200 

19,600 


48 

55 

66 


50 

72 

47 


74 

69 

57 


28 

21 

15 


32 

50 

41 


29 

26 

36 


8 

17 

12 


48 

43 

50 


PnInrflHn 


700 


46 


85 


65 


13 


51 


33 


8 


45 


nnnnprflcut 


3,500 

300 

1,600 


54 


56 


47 


30 


32 


42 


10 


33 


Delaware.... 

Dkfrint of Cohimbia - ...................... 


55 

30 


35 

27 


49 

49 


23 

8 


38 

64 


29 

26 


9 

15 


42 

54 


Florida . * .ft. ----w 


2,600 


37 


39 


63 


17 


50 


40 


13 


45 


Hfinroia - 


1,700 

100 


39 


51 


50 


16 


45 


38 


9 


54 


Guam m- -r - 


24 


3 


0 


5 


76 


100 


0 


6 


Hawaii — 


400 


32 


20 


41 


8 


58 


46 


9 


53 


Idaho r tr r- — 


200 


43 


97 


75 


12 


53 


21 


18 


43 


Illinois * , 


9,200 

2,400 

1,600 


47 


42 


48 


16 


39 


44 


9 


48 


1 ndiana 


50 


55 


65 


17 


40 


36 


10 


42 




68 


80 


61 


17 


45 


37 


12 


40 


Kanos - - ........... 


1,200 

1,400 

3.900 

1.900 

3.600 

2.600 
4,100 
2,200 
3,400 
3,500 

700 


54 


61 


72 


19 


40 


33 


14 


44 


Kantuckv.. .............. ......... ... 


59 


84 


55 


24 


45 


50 


10 


57 


Lniikiana 


60 


27 


55 


26 


36 


47 


7 


39 


Maine........ 


36 


99 


34 


24 


44 


40 


15 


48 


Maryland...................... 


39 


24 


48 


23 


30 


38 


11 


41 


Massachusetts- - -- 


58 


78 


47 


30 


34 


35 


15 


45 


Michkan - __ ...... 


44 


4? 


63 


13 


49 


33 


14 


50 


Minnesota.--..--... --i...-. 


61 


79 


49 


14 


50 


40 


14 


44 


Missksioni -- 


78 


24 


76 


51 


21 


30 


18 


45 


Missouri... - - 


51 


41 


65 


25 


28 


28 


11 


53 


Montana. . 


70 


82 


73 


25 


47 


24 


19 


51 


Nahraska _ ............ 


700 


46 


80 


52 


9 


1‘7 


37 


16 


*3 


Nevada ..... ...... ............... .... 


600 


45 


72 


57 


5 


69 


25 


14 




Nnw Hamnshire. ....... 


700 


58 


99 


42 


14 


55 


42 


15 


39 


New Jersey 


C,400 

700 


‘ 59 


40 


45 


22 


32 


40 


11 


43 


New Mexico. 


26 


85 


45 


4 


81 


42 


14 


41 


New York - 


12,700 

1,700 

400 


54 


47 


51 


15 


34 


47 


8 


41 


Nnrth Harnlina - ............. 


68 


40 


48 


25 


43 


45 


10 


30 


North Dakota 


54 


96 


50 


22 


52 


34 


22 


27 


Ohio.-.. ........ - .... 


6,600 

1,600 

1.400 

6.400 
1,000 

600 


57 


55 


33 


12 


45 


54 


6 


44 


Oklahoma _ _ - 


70 


65 


56 


16 


37 


28 


10 


38 


Oraffon --------------------------- 


45 


85 


^ 60 


11 


58 


30 


18 


47 


Pennsylvania.. - - ........ 


67 


54 


53 


9 


54 


38 


10 


47 


Puerto Rico _ _ ------ 


69 


78 


61 


8 


58 


36 


2 


54* 


Rhode Island .. ... ........ 


61 


80 


45 


36 


31 


45 


9 


33 


Ainiith Carolina 


1,400 

500 


43 


33 


47 


21 


41 


39 


5 


46 


.Eolith Dakota „ 


47 


87 


47 


15 


52 


41 


13 


52 


Tenofissafi 


1,900 

7,300 

400 


63 


59 


51 


20 


56 


47 


5 


40 


Texas - - ..... — 


47 


47 


67 


33 


28 


27 


12 


35 


Utah .... -------- 


32 


96 


56 


8 


61 


24 


17 


59 


Vermont -- - 


300 


61 


100 


57 


33 


40 


32 


17 


38 


Virflinia. - - ...i.- -------------- - - ----- 


1,300 

0 


57 


71 


56 


26 


48 


45 


8 


41 


i I /% f4 


















yVashinoton 


2,500 


48 


n 


59 


25 


35 


32 


17 


52 


West Virflinia .. 


700 


58 


91 


68 


25 


48 


25 


14 


65 


Wisconsin 


3,200 


64 


66 


45 


15 


45 


42 


10 


46 


Wyoming - - 


300 


65 


79 


85 


16 


43 


32 


7 


36 



Note: Detail may not add to total due to roundins. 




Table B-8, Part B.— Seleqted Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training Courses During FIsca! Year 1967, by State 



Percent 



State 


Trainees 

enrolled 


Male 




Head of 


Education 


Age 


Unemployed 






White 


family 


8 and 
under 


12 and 
over 


21 and 
under 


45 and 
over 


15 weeks 
and over 


U.S. total 


150,000 


57 


59 


54 


18 


43 


40 


11 


40 


Alabama 


2, 100 


54 


42 


57 


19 


45 


38 


10 


46 


Alaska 


300 


44 


53 


44 


20 


49 


29 


12 


48 


Arizona 


1,400 


. 48 


65 


62 


20 


46 


35 


9 


38 


Arkansas 


1,200 


52 


70 


62 


21 


53 


29 


18 


39 


California 


14,200 


58 


51 


59 


12 


45 


36 


12 


46 


Colorado 


1,000 


54 


88 


71 


14 


43 


29 


12 


36 


Connecticut 


2,200 


50 


45 


47 


31 


29 


39 


11 


35 


Delaware. 


300 


48 


29 


53 


26 


24 


30 


14 


43 


District of Columbia 


1,400 


61 


12 


57 


15 


43 


30 


9 


37 


Florida 


4,000 


41 


43 


61 


17 


44 


41 


10 


37 


Georgia 


2,800 


49 


49 


54 


18 


45 


36 


12 


37 


Guam 


100 


53 


5 


10 


7 


58 


93 


0 


19 


Hawaii— : 


400 


38 


24 


34 


9 


64 


44 


12 


52 


Idaho 


300 


52 


96 


74 


15 


60 


23 


18 


30 


Illinois 


8, 500 


47 


42 


51 


16 


40 


40 


10 


45 


Indiana 


3,200 


48 


57 


67 


15 


44 


31 


13 


40 




1,600 


71 


m 


61 


18 


47 


43 


7 


27 


Kansas 


1,200 


56 


60 


77 


17 


41 


32 


12 


34 


Kentucky 


3,600 


64 


91 


58 


38 


39 


41 


13 


58 


Louisiana 


2,100 


57 


48 


54 


15 


51 


52 


7 


38 


Maine 


1,400 


48 


99 


37 


22 


49 


47 


16 


40 


Maryland 


2,100 


40 


43 


42 


16 


43 


43 


11 


52 


Massachusetts 


6,800 


56 


79 


45 


23 


38 


39 


17 


38 


Michigan 


7,000 


46 


50 


55 


13 


50 


40 


10 


45 


Minnesota 


3,300 


62 


90 


49 


14 


56 


41 


11 


44 


Mississippi 


2,700 


68 


35 


75 


45 


27 


27 


16 


38 


Missouri 


4,200 


54 


52 


66 


22 


35 


28 


12 


44 


Montana 


600 


59 


78 


84 


25 


38 


20 


16 


34 


Nebraska 


1,400 


50 


78 


59 


11 


51 


44 


11 


38 


Nevada 


500 


42 


72 


59 


10 


61 


23 


16 


44 


New Hampshire 


500 


85 


99 


52 


24 


48 


38 


12 


18 


New Jersey 


6,000 


63 


42 


46 


21 


36 


38 


14 


35 


New Mexico 


600 


36 


85 


36 


5 


78 


51 


4 


41 


New York 


14,200 


58 


46 


49 


16 


34 


53 


8 


39 


North Carolina 


2,200 


63 


44 


51 


23 


45 


44 


12 


27 


North Dakota 


600 


69 


92 


66 


22 


51 


40 


10 


28 


Ohio - 


7,800 


62 


56 


36 


14 


45 


51 


7 


41 


Oklahoma 


2,000 


62 


65 


57 


18 


39 


28 


17 


43 


Oregon 


1,000 


51 


91 


57 


16 


53 


30 


16 


42 


Pennsylvania 


8,000 


71 


67 


50 


10 


57 


40 


10 


37 


Puerto Rico 


1,800 


87 


75 


78 


21 


47 


26 


6 


57 


Rhode island 


900 


66 


85 


37 


25 


38 


55 


10 


25 


South Carolina 


2,000 


47 


45 


44 


27 


41 


41 


12 


38 


South Dakota 


300 


51 


89 


61 


11 


63 


36 


12 


44 


Tennessee 


3,000 


65 


64 


58 


28 


39 


41 


10 


37 


Texas 


5,700 


61 


64 


61 


22 


36 


32 


11 


30 


Utah 


900 


46 


94 


53 


16 


43 


49 


12 


43 


Vermont 


600 


52 


100 


54 


27 


46 


43 


16 


31 


Virginia 

Virgin Islands 


2,400 

(0 


52 


74 


59 


26 


46 


40 


11 


37 


Washington 


3,000 


54 


75 


49 


21 


31 


45 


12 


43 


West Virginia 


1,100 


70 


93 


74 


27 


43 


26 


12 


53 


Wisconsin 


3,300 


62 


68 


41 


12 


47 


50 


9 


42 


Wyoming - 


200 


40 


93 


69 


6 


72 


34 


15 


44 



Note: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. i Less thon 50 enrollees. 
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TaSile B-9, Part A —Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled In MDTA On*the*Job Training Courses During Fiscal Year 1968, by State 



state 



U.S. total. 



Alabama 

Alaska, 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 



Florida.. 

Georgia. 

Guam... 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho... 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa.... 

Kansas.. 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey..... 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 



Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Puerto Rico 

Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virgin Islands. 
Washington... 
West Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Note; Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 




Percent 



Trainees 

enrolled 


Male 


White 


Head of 
family 


Education 


Age 


Unemployed 
15 weeks 
and over 


8 and 
under 


12 and 
over 


21 and 
under 


45 and 
over 


125,000 


68 


64 


54 


16 


50 


35 


11 


35 


2,200 

0 


76 


74 


61 


21 


38 


35 


7 


29 


1,000 


69 


64 


60 


15 


54 


30 


13 


28 


1,600 


47 


86 


45 


12 


57 


32 


6 


49 


20, 000 


69 


61 


49 


13 


54 


37 


9 


38 


700 


71 


81 


54 


12 


57 


38 


9 


20 


1,400 


63 


63 


38 


16 


45 


42 


6 


37 


300 


82 


37 


53 


19 


34 


32 


23 


44 


1,500 


54 


30 


68 


19 


47 


21 


18 


33 


1,200 


61 


75 


49 


9 


52 


39 


10 


28 


3,900 

0 


45 


39 


66 


18 


41 


33 


8 


43 


500 


37 


28 


25 


16 


64 


31 


10 


34 


200 


78 


97 


68 


11 


61 


41 


7 


22 


6, 200 


70 


58 


59 


14 


47 


34 


9 


33 


3,300 


66 


80 


56 


8 


55 


39 


9 


46 


1,300 


74 


92 


61 


16 


54 


37 


11 


29 


300 


94 


65 


84 


10 


64 


42 


6 


15 


1,900 


76 


88 


65 


30 


39 


31 


9 


35 


4,200 


66 


48 


40 


9 


62 


45 


5 


18 


700 


87 


m 


60 


22 


48 


30 


11 


16 


1,700 


62 


28 


53 


25 


31 


40 


11 


42 


1,600 


70 


76 


44 


14 


60 


40 


9 


22 


4,900 


71 


51 


63 


15 


45 


32 


11 


41 


1,900 


55 


95 


38 


12 


65 


42 


14 


38 


1,600 


87 


78 


65 


23 


50 


41 


7 


22 


3,200 


66 


40 


59 


15 


40 


34 


9 


44 


300 


84 


94 


89 


17 


54 


19 


23 


31 


400 


81 


84 


57 


10 


61 


28 


7 


27 


300 


75 


73 


63 


12 


52 


23 


24 


41 


100 


100 


100 


61 


17 


52 


38 


7 


16 


6,400 


53 


52 


43 


19 


47 


34 


14 


28 


300 


89 


79 


71 


18 


48 


33 


11 


31 


9, 300 


71 


64 


62 


18 


45 


31 


15 


37 


3,200 


76 


71 


46 


22 


42 


41 


6 


23 


300 


84 


92 


40 


43 


25 


32 


9 


46 


4,800 


86 


63 


49 


9 


57 


39 


7 


36 


1,300 


81 


84 


61 


15 


54 


28 


11 


28 


1,200 


55 


91 


52 


12 


64 


28 


22 


32 


9,700 


68 


58 


57 


13 


51 


32 


22 


42 


2,900 


22 


80 


41 


21 


28 


56 


1 


70 


500 


83 


86 


65 


13 


61 


35 


5 


36 


1,300 


50 


71 


46 


30 


32 


32 


11 


47 


500 


72 


88 


58 


21 


50 


33 


18 


39 


3,800 


76 


87 


62 


26 


43 


30 


13 


23 


5,700 


80 


68 


59 


16 


51 


36 


5 


21 


200 


73 


92 


62 


3 


74 


40 


4 


41 


100 


89 


99 


75 


16 


58 


34 


9 


8 


500 

0 


75 


37 


67 


39 


25 


24 


14 


38 


1,600 


64 


78 


59 


12 


61 


28 


15 


39 


1,300 


80 


96 


64 


19 


52 


32 


9 


42 


1,600 


82 


87 


47 


9 


66 


38 


8 


28 


100 


33 


58 


47 


9 


58 


25 


7 


55 
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Table B-9, Part B.-Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in MDTA On-the-Job Tralnine Courses During Fiscal Year 1967, by State 













Percent 










State 


Trainees 

enrolled 






Head of 


Education 




Age 


Unemployed 
15 weeks 
and over 




Male 


White 


family 


B and 
under 


12 and 
over 


21 and 
under 


45 and 
over 


U.S. total 


115, 000 


67 


73 


50 


14 




55 


35 


10 


33 


Alabama 

Alaska 


1,600 

<‘) 


74 


84 


53 


16 




51 


35 


7 


50 


Arizona 


1,600 


57 


83 


51 


14 




59 


28 


15 


35 


Arkansas 


2,200 


51 


87 


47 


17 




50 


30 


7 


53 


California---'. - 


15, 500 


74 


68 


46 


7 




66 


39 


8 


31 


Colorado 


1, 500 


73 


86 


61 


11 




57 


33 


7 


25 


Connecticut-,,- 

Delaware 


1,600 

<‘) 


73 


74 


40 


20 




45 


47 


8 


32 


District of Columbia - 


1,000 


60 


32 


56 


14 




52 


25 


9 


37 


Florida 


3,200 


61 


75 


59 


14 




53 


26 


12 


32 


Georgia - 

niiam 


3, 800 
0 


48 


64 


52 


14 




52 


33 


6 


38 


Hawaii - 


800 


42 


25 


23 


13 




64 


26 


12 


38 


Idaho.-. - - 


100 


92 


93 


78 


7 




68 


30 


5 


14 


Illinois 


4,700 


63 


60 


56 


13 




50 


35 


10 


37 


Indiana * 


3,200 


63 


82 


53 


7 




65 


34 


9 


41 




1,500 


68 


95 


55 


13 




62 


33 


13 


25 


Kansas 


1,500 


85 


84 


46 


5 




80 


49 


6 


26 


Kentucky - — 


2,300 


81 


89 


61 


27 




44 


40 


7 


39 


Louisiana 


2, 000 


84 


60 


54 


17 




54 


40 


7 


25 


Maine - 


1,300 


59 


99 


41 


24 




41 


37 


8 


30 


Maryland 


700 


75 


55 


46 


18 




48 


41 


9 


29 


Massachusetts - 


2, 000 


71 


91 


43 


16 




51 


36 


12 


19 


Michigan 


4, 900 


67 


65 


55 


14 




54 


30 


12 


39 


Minnesota - 


1,700 


55 


92 


35 


10 




65 


43 


11 


39 


Mississippi - 


1,400 


87 


76 


58 


18 




53 


38 


8 


20 


Missouri 


2,100 


66 


59 


55 


10 




57 


34 


8 


34 


Montana 


200 


69 


92 


78 


27 




47 


32 


16 


33 


Nebraska 


600 


69 


96 


52 


8 




68 


42 


10 


28 


Nevada - 


700 


49 


65 


45 


15 




48 


34 


21 


49 


New Hampshire 


300 


47 


100 


44 


22 




45 


29 


18 


21 


New Jersey - 


5,600 


62 


62 


43 


19 




46 


37 


12 


28 


New Mexico 


100 


63 


79 


59 


18 




45 


37 


7 


28 


New York 


9,200 


72 


69 


56 


17 




47 


34 


13 


33 


North Carolina - — 


2,800 


52 


77 


38 


19 




44 


38 


6 


23 


North Dakota 


300 


92 


98 


55 


26 




44 


33 


6 


26 




^ 400 


83 


74 


45 


10 




62 


42 


7 


38 


Oklahoma 


700 


57 


70 


56 


15 




54 


21 


9 


39 


Oregon 


1,400 


59 


95 


53 


9 




69 


21 


28 


33 


Pennsylvania 


6, 900 


51 


59 


42 


12 




54 


35 


15 


35 


Puerto Rico 


600 


60 


81 


62 


27 




43 


46 


3 


45 


Rhode Island 


500 


93 


94 


66 


12 




59 


29 


11 


31 


South Carolina.. 


3, 000 


47 


72 


43 


32 




30 


32 


9 


44 


South Dakota 


500 


54 


85 


54 


19 




52 


26 


13 


41 


Tennessee 


4, 200 


78 


85 


63 


22 




48 


27 


11 


21 


Texas 


3, 700 


82 


78 


59 


8 




69 


35 


6 


17 


Utah 


700 


62 


98 


45 


3 




66 


27 


8 


39 


Vermont 


200 


94 


100 


62 


8 




69 


40 


5 


10 


Virginia 

Virgin Islands 


1,000 

<0 


62 


55 


53 


26 




39 


33 


8 


31 


Washington 


800 


57 


84 


50 


9 




67 


29 


18 


32 


West Virginia-...-. 


1,700 


78 


95 


62 


16 




57 


27 


14 


33 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


2,700 

<0 


62 


90 


41 


10 




68 


40 


11 


33 



Note: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 



1 Less than 50 enrollees. 
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Table B-10— Selected Characteristics of Persons Enrolled In MDTA On-the-Job Training Projects, Cumulative and for Fiscal Years, 1963-68 



Characteristic 


Cumulative 


1968 


Fiscal year tn 
1967 


ijnee enrolled 
1966 


1963-65 


Trainees enroiied 


321^000 


125,000 


115,000 


58,300 


22, 700 


Sex; PERCENT OF TOTAL 












Male - 


69 


68 


67 


72 


73 


Fems'la 


31 


32 


33 


28 


27 


Education: 












Less than 8th grade 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


8th grade 


8 


9 


8 


8 


9 


9th-llth grade 


31 


34 


31 


29 


30 


12th grade,, 


46 


44 


48 


48 


46 


Over 12th grade 


8 


6 


8 


9 


9 


Age; 












Under 19 years.... 


13 


12 


12 


17 


12 


19-21 years 


23 


23 


22 


23 


23 


22-44 years 


54 


54 


55 


51 


56 


45 years and over - 


10 


11 


10 


10 


10 


Color: 












White.™ 


71 


64 


73 


76 


79 


Nonwhite.. — 


29 


36 


27 


24 


21 


Labor force status; 












Unamployed (including family farmworkers) 


64 


67 


61 


63 


67 


Reentrant to labor force 


3 


ny 


4 


2 


2 


Underemployed 


33 


30 


36 


34 


32 


Duration of unemployment: 












Less than 5 weeks 


44 


42 


45 


45 


43 


5-14 weeks 1 


23 


23 


23 


21 


22 


15-26 weeks 


11 


13 


11 


10 


11 


27-52 weeks 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


Over 52 weeks 


15 


14 


14 


16 


15 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


59 


58 


59 


58 


63 


Head of family 


52 


54 


50 


50 


52 


3 or more dependents 


23 


24 


23 


22 


26 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


6 


6 


6 


6 


12 


Public assistance recipient 


4 


5 


3 


3 


2 


Handicapped 


5 


6 


5 


4 


4 


Eligible for allowance. 


19 


24 


16 


17 


19 



Note; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 




Table B-11. -Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in MDTA On-thi ‘ib Training Projects Cumulative Through June 30, 1968 and for Fiscal Years 

1968 and 13o7, by sex 



Characteristic 


Cumulative, fiscal years 1963-C8 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Total 


Male 


Femaie 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


TrflInRRQ AnrF.ylleH - 


321,000 


221,500 


99, 500 


125,000 


85, 000 


40, 000 


115,000 


77, 000 


38,000 


PArcnnt 


100 


69 


31 


100 


68 


32 


100 


67 


33 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Education: 

Less than 8th erade.^ - 


6 


7 


6 


7 


8 


6 


6 


6 


5 


8th Dradfl ............... — 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9th-llth — 


31 


30 


35 


34 


33 


36 


31 


29 


34 


12th crade 


46 


47 


45 


44 


43 


45 


48 


48 


47 


Over 12th grade 


8 


8 


6 


6 


7 


6 


8 


9 


6 


Age: 

linHnr 19 vears _ - 


13 


14 


11 


12 


13 


10 


12 


13 


10 


19 21 vears 


23 


24 


21 


23 


24 


22 


22 


24 


20 


22-44 years — 


54 


54 


55 


54 


53 


56 


55 


55 


56 


AR upflrs anH over * 


10 


9 


13 


11 


10 


12 


10 


8 


14 


Color: 

White 


71 


75 


62 


64 


69 


54 


73 


77 


65 


Nonu/hite ----- 


29 


25 


38 


36 


31 


47 


27 


23 


35 


Labor force statue: 

Unemoloved ^includinff familv farmworkers) 


64 


62 


68 


67 


65 


70 


61 


58 


65 


V 1 lull i ^ ^ V IM U V If lo • M 1 p 1 • iPiFF^P fP'^p 

Reentrant to labor force! - 


3 


2 


7 


3 


2 


7 


4 


2 


8 


11 nHeremn loved __ _ - 


33 


37 


25 


30 


33 


23 


36 


40 


27 


Duration of unemployment: 

Less than 5 weeks 


44 


51 


30 


42 


48 


29 


45 


52 


31 


5-14 weeks - 


23 


25 


19 


23 


25 


20 


23 


25 


19 


15-26 weeks 


11 


11 


13 


13 


12 


14 


11 


11 


13 


27-R2 weeks _ - - - 


8 


6 


11 


9 


7 


12 


8 


6 


11 


Over ^2 wee|<s 


15 


8 


28 


14 


8 


26 


14 


7 


26 


Gainfullv emnloved 3 vears or more - 


59 


64 


48 


58 


64 


47 


59 


63 


48 


Head of family 


52 


62 


29 


54 


64 


35 


50 


62 


27 


3 or more dependents - - 


23 


28 


12 


24 


28 


14 


23 


28 


12 


llnemnloVment insurance claimant 


6 


8 


4 


6 


7 


4 


6 


7 


4 


Piihlic assistance recinient 


4 


3 


6 


5 


4 


8 


3 


2 


5 


Handicapped. ------ - - - 


5 


6 


3 


6 


7 


3 


5 


6 


3 


pllgifile for allowance,.- ----- 


19 


20 


17 


24 


25 


23 


16 


18 


13 








1 















Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 




Table C-1 .-Distribution of Manpower Development and Training Act Institutional Enrollment, by Major Occupational Category and Selected Occupational 

Group, Fiscal Years 1967 and 1968 



Major occupational category and selected 
occupational group i 



Total, occupation reported-..,.,.-^.... 

Professional, technical, and manageriaL..^... 
Mechanical engineering.^.^. p... - 

Draftsmen.. 

Occupations in mathematics 

Nurse, professional (refresher) .... 

Medical and dental technicians.......... 

Occupations in medicine and health, n^e.c. 

Clerical and sales 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Stenographer-typlstand related, n,e,c 

Bookkeeper... — 

Automatic data processing equipment operator.. 

Computing and account recording, n.e.c 

Stock clerk and related..,.,...,......., 

Salesman and salesperson. 

Merchandising occupations, n,e.c. — 

Service — 

Waiier-waltress and related 

Chefs and cooks (large hotel and restaurant) — 
Chefs and cooks (small hotel and restaurant)... 
Meat cutters (except slaughter and packing) — 

Kitchen v/orkers, n.e,c 

Barbers... 

Hairdressers and cosmetologists 

Attendants, home and first aid 

Attendants, hospital and related health services, 

Drycleaning occupations 

Pressing (drycleaning and laundry). 

Policeman and detective (public service) 

Porters and cleaners.. 

Janitors — 

Farming, fishery, forestry 

Gardening and grounds keeping 

Plant farming occupations 

Farmers, general.... - 

Processing 

Cooking and baking occupations 



Fiscal year 



1968 1967 



Major occupational category and selected 
occupational group ^ 



100.0 100.0 

15.2 1Z4 

1.0 U 

.5 .4 

.4 .4 

4.0 1.8 

.5 .4 

7.1 6.1 

20.3 20.4 
5 

3.8 4.4 

.5 .6 

6. 5 5. 5 

.5 .3 

1.0 .9 

4.3 3.4 

3 

1.2 

5 

15.0 17.0 



..... .9 

2.6 2.7 





.4 


.5 


.4 




.3 




.3 


.8 


.7 


.5 


.7 


6.2 


7.1 




.3 




.5 


.6 -- 




.5 


.6 


.4 


.4 


1.4 


2.3 




.4 




.3 


.5 


.4 


.5 


1.1 




.4 



Machine trades... .......... ....... 

Machinist and related................ 

Tool makers and related............ 

Turning occupations 

Metal machining occupations 

Fabricating machine occupations........... 

Motor vehicle mechanics and repair..................... 

Farm machinery mechanic and repair .......... 

Engine and related mechanics........ 

Business and commercial machine repair 

Utilities service, mechanic and repair 

Wood machining occupations, n.e.c. 

Plastic, synthetics, rubber and leather working---. .. p..., 

Benchwork 

Radio and television assembly and repair... 

Assembly and repair of electric appliances 

Electronic components, assembly and repair 

Assembly and repair of electrical equip, n.e.c 

Upholstering-fabricatlon and repair (mattresses and bed- 

springs). 

Tailors and dressmakers 

Sewing machine operator, nongarment 

Structural work. * 

Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and sheet metalworkers 

Transportation equipment assemblers and related 

Bodymen, transportation equipment-.—- 

Arc welders 

Combination welders 

Large household applicances: assembly, installation and 

repair 

Fabrication, installation, and repair of electrical and elec- 
tronic products, n.e,c 

Excavating, grading, paving and related 

Carpenters and related — 

Brick and stonemasons, and tile setters 

Plumbers, steamfitters, and related 

Structural work, miscellaneous-. 

Miscellaneous occupations 

Truck driver (heavy) 

Attendants and servicemen (parking lots) 



Fiscal year 



1968 1967 



22,4 21.3 

1.6 1.7 

,4 .5 

,4 .5 

6.7 5.8 

.5 .4 

7.1 ' 6.2 

.6 .5 

,9 .8 

3 

,4 .3 

,7 

...... ,3 

5. 2 6. 2 

.9 .9 

3 

1.0 1.0 

3 

.9 

.6 



3 

.9 .7 

3.3 3.2 

1.7 1.8 

6.7 6.0 

1.1 .7 

.7 .7 

3 

.5 .5 

..... .4 

3 

.8 .5 

1.7 1.6 

.4 

.4 .6 



I As defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 3d edition. 



CD 






i, ■ 



Table C-2.-Distribution of MDTA On-the-Job Enrollments, by Major Occupational Catesory and Selected Occupation Group, Fiscal Years 1967 and 1968-<Con. 



Major occupational category and selected 
occupational group ^ 



Fiscal year 



1968 1967 



1.0 

9.2 
.7 
.5 

1.3 

1.5 
.9 

1.4 
.4 

16,3 

1.7 

1,1 

1.6 



Total, occupation reported..—.,.^ 100.0 

Professional, technical, and manageriaL-p-^. ..p.-.p-pp — p- 3, 1 

industrial engineering occupations 

Occupations in medicine and health, n.e.Cp.ppp 

Clerical and sales.p.p 

Stenographer-typists and related, n.e.Cp..pppp.pp..pppp 

Cashiers 

Computing and account recording, n.e.Cpp.^p 

Shipping and receiving clerks 

Stock clerks and related occupationspp p..I 

Salesmen and salespersons..,.. 

Sales clerks..... 

Service 

Waiters and waitresses and related. 

Chefs and cooks, large hotels and restaurants 

Kitchen workers, n.e.c. 

Housekeepers, hotels, and Institutions 

Maids and housemen, hotels, and restaurants 8 

Attendants, home and first aid 6.6 

Porters and cleaners 1, 1 

Janitors 

Farming, fishery, forestry 3 

Gardening and groundkeeping 

Processing 

Slaughtering, breaking, curing and related 

Mixing and blending occupations (chemicals, plastics, etc,). 
Processing in chemicals, plastics, synthetics, rubber, paint, 

and related.. 

Processing of leather, textiles, and related 

Machine trades 

Machinist and related 

Toolmakers and related 

Abrading occupations 

Turning occupations 

Milling and planing occupations 

Boring occupations.... 

Metal machining occupations 

Punching and shearing occupations 

Fabricating machine occupations 

Forming occupations, n.e.c 

Miscellaneous metalworking occupations, n.e.c 

Motor vehicle mechanics and repairmen.,...-.- 

Business and commercial machine repairmen 

Machine installation and repair, miscellaneous 

Printing press occupations 

Wood machining occupations, n.e.c 1.2 

Twisting, beaming, warping, and related occupations 



6.9 

1.3 

1.6 

v5 



22.3 

2.8 



.6 

.5 



2.3 

.5 

.5 

,4 

1.7 

3.0 

.6 



100. 0 

3.3 
.4 
.5 

8.7 
.5 

1.6 

1.3 
.8 
.7 
.5 

25.1 

1.3 

.6 

.6 

.5 

1.0 

6.8 
1.2 

.3 

1.2 

.4 

5.5 

.6 

.3 

.7 

.'5 

27.7 

2.7 

1.8 

.6 

1.3 

1.1 
.8 

4.2 

.7 

.4 

.6 

2.4 

.4 

.3 

.6 

.5 



Major occupational category and selectetf 
occupational group ^ 



Fiscal year 



1968 1967 



Spinning occupations.,., ,5 

Weavers and related occupations.., ,8 1.7 

Textile occupations, n.e,c. .4 .5 

Plastics, synthetics, rubber, and leather working occupa- 
tions .9 1.1 

Model making, pattern making, and related ... ,4 

Miscellaneous machine trade occupations, n.e.c , 3 

Benchwork........ 13,3 15,0 

Filing, grinding, bufOng, cleaning, and polishing occ., n.e.c. .5 .6 

Metal unit assemblers and adjusters, n.e.c-.,..-.-. 1,1 ,8 

Radio and television assembly and repair..... ....... .9 ,7 

Occupations in assembly and repair of motors, generators, 

and related products... ,5 ,4 

Occupations in assembly of light bulbs and electronic 
tubes ,5 .... 



Electronic components assembly and repair 


1.4 


2.9 


Fabrication of electrical Wire and cable occupations.... 




.3 


Assembly and repair of electrical equipment, n.e.c.^ 


.5 


1.4 


Fabrication and repair of miscellaneous plastic products.. 


»5 


.5 


Fabrication and repair of furniture, n.e.c 

Upholstering'fabrjcation and repair (mattresses and bed- 
springs) 


.8 


.4 


.8 


.7 


Sewing machine operator, nongarment 


.8 


1.2 


Fabrication and repair of footwear 


.9 


,.6 


structural 


21.1 


16.9 


Riveters 


J - 




Tinsmiths, coppersmiths, and sheet metalworkers 




.4 


Transportation equipment assemblers and related 


3.0 


2.8 


Bodymen, transportation equipment 


3.6 


4.2 


Metal fabricating occupations, n.e.c 




.4 


Arc Welder 


1.2 


2.0 


Combination welders 


,4 


.5 


Excavating, grading, paving, and related occupations 


.8 


.9 


Carpenters and related 


3.7 


1.4 


Brick and stonemasons and tile setters 


.6 


.6 


Construction occupations, n.e.c.-.. 


2.3 


.7 


Structural work, miscellaneous 

Plumbers, steamfitters, and related 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.4 


Miscellaneous occupations 


7.5 


6.6 


Trailer truck drivers 




.3 


Truck drivers, light... 


.7 


.8 


Railroad transportation occupations 


1.4 




Attendants and servicemen, parking lots 


1.0 


1.8 


Packaging occupations 


.8 


.6 


Moving and storing materials occupations, n.e.c.... 


.7 


.5 


Packaging and materials handling occupations, n.e.c 


1.5 


.8 



t As defined In the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 3d edition. 
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Table C-3.-Occupational Catejiorles of Tralnifi{ of Porsons Enrolling In MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by Sex and Color 





Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Occupational categoo^ 


Total 


Sex 


Color 


Total 


Sex 


Color 






Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 




Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total, occupation reported..., 


100 


55 


45 


58 






57 


43 


61 


39 






JlUll 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Professional, technical, and managerial 


15 


6 


27 


20 

in 


9 


12 

9n 


6 


21 

41 


16 


7 


Clerical and sales..,, 


20 


3 


42 




/ 


Service 


15 

1 


8 


iO 
1 0 




17 

0 


4 

9 

j 


18 

13 


24 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


W 

2 


(') 


XL 

0 


19 

1 

1 

91 


28 

<0 

0) 


22 


Processing.. 


1 

22 

5 


1 

39 

5 


L 


L 

1 

oi 


4 


3 


2 


Machine trades 


VV 


OQ 


2 

35 


1 


1 


Bench work 


It 

i; 


A 




21 

c 


3 


23 


19 


Structural work 


18 

2 


,32 

3 


2 


1 Q 


0 

ID 


0 
1 D 


7 

on 


6 


6 


7 


Miscellaneous 




o 


io 

0 


io 

o 


30 


2 

(*) 


19 


17 








v; 


L 


L 


2 


3 


2 


1 



‘ Less than 0,5 percent, |\|ofe; percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Table £"4.»Occupatlonal Categories of Training of Persons Enrolling In MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by Age and 

Educational Attainment 



Occupational category 



1861 

Totals occupation reported 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Professional, technical, and managerial.. . 

Clerical and sales 

Service 

Farming, fishing, forestry ... 

Processing 

Machinn trades.. 

Bench work 

Structural work 

Miscellaneous 



1867 

Total, occupation reported 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Professional, technical, and managerial... 

Clerical and sales 

Service 

Farming, fishing, forestry 

Processing 

Machine trades 

Bench work 

Structural work 

Miscellaneous 



Total 




Age 


of enrollment 






Years of school completed 




Under 

19 


19-21 


22-34 


35-44 


45 and 
over 


Under 

8 


8 


9-11 


12 


Over 

12 


100 


15 


24 


36 


15 


11 


6 


9 




40 


7 


15 


9 


10 


13 


23 


30 


1 


3 


6 


21 


62 


20 


21 


26 


19 


16 


15 


4 


8 


18 


29 


16 


15 


15 


15 


14 


15 


17 


21 


20 


18 


12 


4 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0) 

26 


1 


1 


1 


0) 


1 


1 


1 


0) 


0) 


22 


23 


24 


19 


15 


32 


30 


26 


18 


7 


5 


5 


4 


6 


6 


5 


7 


6 


6 


4 


3 


18 


22 


19 


20 


15 


12 


25 


27 


22 


14 


6 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


100 


15 


22 


36 


15 


12 


7 


10 


37 


41 


5 


12 


10 


11 


11 


16 


18 


1 


2 


6 


19 


41 


20 


23 


26 


19 


17 


16 


4 


7 


17 


29 


23 


17 


16 


16 


16 


18 


23 


22 


21 


20 


13 


10 


2 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


8 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


21 


25 


21 


23 


19 


15 


27 


28 


25 


17 


10 


6 


5 


6 


7 


7 


7 


8 


7 


7 


5 


5 


18 


17 


17 


20 


18 


14 


26 


26 


20 


13 


9 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


k 



r Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note: Percents may not add to lOO due to rounding. 







Taw, C-S^Kupalional Cah»rl« .1 TraWInj .1 F(«ons Ennlllm In MDTA On-lh^J.1. Tralnint Dnflnt FlacW Y»rs HM ami 1967, m Sex ami Colo. 





Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Occupationai category 




Sex 


Color 


Total 


Sex 


Color 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


Totai, occupation reported. — « 


100 


71 


29 


70 


30 


100 


68 


32 


' 75 


25 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 

11 

nc 


3 

9 


3 

a 


4 

13 

30 


3 

8 


3 

11 


rrOl6SSpOn31| ipC||n!C“l| "" 


9 


7 


15 


9 

12 

0) 


u 

8 

2 


U 


26 




16 


10 


32 


2b 


1 

c 


0) 

4 


1 


1 


CMvmtnM fiehinO fnrpistrv 


0) 


(*) 


W 


v) 

8 
1 A 


0 


5 


6 


rsrniingf liSflingf loiBMi/---- — n.n. 0 --* t a. 


7 


7 


6 


7 


0 

28 


33 


16 


32 


17 




22 


27 


12 


25 


10 

1 1 




10 


25 


15 


13 


iviacninB 


13 


10 


22 


14 


9H 


17 


23 


5 


18 


16 




21 


27 


7 


22 

8 


L\J 

7 


7 


8 


3 


7 


6 




8 


10 


2 


/ 


/ 









> Less than 0.5 percent, 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding, 



Table D 



u1.-S,l«M ClwnnArtWIca W a Sawpl. 0. Pwsons in FW 

ol the Training ObjectWe, by Sex and by Age 




1 Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table D-2r-Seiected Characteristics of a Sample of Persons Enrolled In Fiscal Year 1967 In MDTA Institutional Training Who Left Training Before Completion 

of the Training Objective, by Sex and by Age 



Characteristic 


Total 


Sex 


Age at enrollment 


IVIale 


Female 


Under 19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
older 




100 


65 


35 


21 


27 


44 


8 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
















Education: 
















Less than 8th grade — — 


8 


10 


4 


6 


5 


9 


17 


8th grade — 


12 


15 


8 


15 


9 


12 


17 


9th-llth grade..... - 


46 


47 


43 


57 


49 


41 


31 


12th grade....... - 


31 


25 


41 


21 


35 


33 


29 


Over 12th grade 


3 


3 


4 


(0 


2 


5 


7 


Age: 
















IlnHor IQ VAfirs _ _ _ ....... 


21 


22 


20 


100 








lQ-91 UAfirs _ - ............. 


27 


25 


29 




100 






uAfirfi - ..... 


44 


46 


41 






100 




dR uoarc A nH nt/Ar . ...... 


8 


7 


10 








100 


Color: 
















White - - 


58 


61 


53 


56 


53 


59 


77 


Nonwhite — - - 


42 


39 


47 


44 


47 


41 


23 


Labor force status; 
















Unemployed (including family farmworkers) 


84 


86 


81 


86 


85 


84 


83 


Reentrant to labor force — . — - — 


2 


1 


4 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Underemployed — 


14 


13 


15 


12 


14 


15 


13 


Duration of unemployment; 
















Less than 5 weeks - - 


37 


42 


27 


38 


41 


36 


25 


5"14 weeks - - 


25 


28 


20 


24 


27 


25 


20 


15-26 weeks- — 


14 


13 


14 


13 


13 


15 


14 


27-52 weeks - - 


S 


8 


12 


9 


8 


10 


13 


Over 52 weeks - - — 


15 


10 


27 


16 


11 


15 


28 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


51 


57 


41 


7 


23 


.82 


93 


Head of family 


51 


54 


46 


15 


38 


74 


69 


3 or more dependents 


22 


26 


14 


1 


6 


40 


22 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


9 


11 


*5 


2 


6 


14 


12 


Public assistance recipient 


13 


10 


18 


9 


8 


16 


15 


Handicapped — 


11 


14 


6 


6 


8 


13 


24 


Eligible for allowance 


84 


88 


77 


79 


88 


85 


82 



Less than 0.5 percent. Note; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Table E-t^Labor Force Status of a Sample of Persons Who Completed MOTA Training, Reason Given for Leaving the Labor Force After Training, and 

Posttraining and Pretraining Hourly Earnings of the Employed, by Type of Program 





Fiscal year 1967 




Fiscal year 1967 


Institutional 

trainees 


On-the-job 

trainees 


Institutional 

trainees 


On-the-job 

trainees 


Total reporting status..^ 


48,374 


34,593 


Employed trainees; 






Percent 


100 


100 


Posttraining hourly earnings; 












Less than $1.50 


18 


8 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






$1.50-$1.99 


34 


30 








$2.00 or more 


48 


62 


Labor force status; 






Pretraining hourly earnings; 






Pmnlnved _ _ 


72 


87 


Less than $1.50 


50 


33 


UnAmnlnved.- 


18 


8 


$1.50-$1.99 


25 


29 


WithHrewn from labor force _ 


10 


5 


$2.00 or more 


25 


38 


Keeping houae 


2 


1 








In school - 


2 


1 








Illness 


2 


1 








other 


4 


2 









336-891 0—60 7 
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Table E->2r-Percentase of a Sample of Persons Completing Institutional Training In Fiscal Year 1967, Having Hod Some Employment Since Training and 

Labor Force Status at Time cf Last Canvass, by State 





Some em- 
ployment 
since 
training 


Status in week of last contact 




Some em- 
ployment 
since 
training 


Status in week of last contact 


Employed 


Unemployed 


No longer 
in labor 
force 


Employed 


Unemployed 


No longer 
In labor 
force 


U.S. total 


85 


72 


18 


10 


Montana 


96 


86 


10 


4 


Alabama 


75 


58 


31 


10 


Nebraska 


89 


77 


9 


14 


Alaska 


85 


53 


35 


12 


Nevada 


87 


74 


13 


13 


Arizona 


80 


63 


18 


19 


New Hampshire 


92 


85 


4 


12 


Arkansas 


84 


73 


17 


10 


New Jersey 


83 


67 


19 


15 


California. 


86 


67 


19 


14 


New Mexico 


87 


76 


15 


10 


Colorado ^ 


89 


74 


16 


11 


New York 


58 


76 


13 


11 


Connecticut 


83 


67 


25 


8 


North Carolina 


82 


66 


25 


8 


Delaware 


76 


58 


19 


22 


North Dakota 


81 


64 


19 


17 


District of Columbia 


92 


84 


10 


7 


Ohio 


87 


73 


21 


7 


Florida 


81 


67 


21 


12 


Oklahoma 


91 


89 


4 


7 


Georgia 


88 


76 


19 


6 


Oregon - 


88 


71 


18 


11 


Guam 


0) 








Pennsylvania 


86 


75 


14 


11 


Hawaii 


80 


59 


27 


13 


Puerto Rico 


83 


73 


26 


Q) 


Idaho 


84 


60 


26 


13 


Rhode Island 


93 


80 


9 


11 


Illinois 


84 


74 


14 


11 


South Carolina 


85 


70 


18 


12 


InHIene 


87 


77 


15 


9 


South Dakota. 


0) 








Iowa 


94 


84 


10 


7 


Tennessee 


86 


69 


22 


9 


Kansas.. 


81 


62 


31 


8 


Texas.... 


89 


77 


15 


8 


Kentucky... 


73 


65 


24 


11 


Utah 


71 


57 


31 


12 


Louisiana 


74 


60 


31 


9 


Vermont 


92 


72 


13 


15 


Maine ^ 


92 


78 


7 


15 


Virginia 


88 


74 


15 


11 


MArvhnH 


79 


64 


23 


13 


Virgin Islands 










Massachusetts _ 


88 


76 


13 


11 


Washington 


82 


66 


23 


11 


Michigan.... 


87 


74 


17 


9 


West Virginia 


84 


72 


20 


8 


Minnesota 


87 


76 


12 


12 


Wisconsin... 


88 


73 


18 


9 


Mississippi - - - 


74 


61 


33 


6 


Wyoming. j. 


<0 








Missouri 


76 


66 


25 


9 











1 Less than 100 trainee reports. 2 than 0.5 percent Note; Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding, 



Table E>3.— Labor Force Status Reported by a Sample of Persons Who Completed Institutional MDTA Training During Fiscal Year 1967 and Posttraining and 

Pretraining Hourly Earnings of Employed Trainees by Sex and Color 





Total trainees 


White trainees 


Nonwhite trainees 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total reporting status 


50,000 


24, 000 


26,000 


32, 000 


17,000 


15,000 


18, 000 


7,200 


10,800 


Percent 


100 


48 


52 


61 


53 


47 


34 


40 


60 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 




















Labor force status: 




















Employed 


72 


75 


69 


75 


77 


72 


67 


69 


65 


Unemployed 


18 


18 


18 


15 


15 


14 


24 


23 


24 


Withdrawn from labor force 


10 


8 


13 


10 


7 


14 


10 


7 


11 


Keeping house... 


2 


(0 


5 


3 


<9 


6 


2 


0) 


3 


In school - 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Illness.. 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


3 


other - 


4 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


5 


5 


4 


Employed trainees: 




















Posttraining houriy earnings: 




















Less than J1.50 


18 


9 


27 


14 


8 


22 


26 


13 


35 


J1.50-J1.99 


34 


26 


42 


33 


24 


43 


38 


32 


23 


J2.00ormore 


48 


65 


31 


53 


78 


36 


36 


56 


22 


Pretraining houriy earnings: 




















Less than J1.50 


50 


34 


68 


45 


30 


64 


60 


42 


74 


$1.50-$1.99 


25 


27 


22 


26 


27 


24 


24 


28 


21 


$2.00 or more 


25 


39 


10 


30 


43 


12 


16 


30 


6 



^ Less than 0.5 percent Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table E-4.-Posttraining Hourly Earnings Compared with Prsiralnlng Hourly Earnings as Reported by a Sample of Persons Who Completed Institutional 

Training During Fiscal Year 1967 









Percent distribution 




Trainees 


Total 


Pretraining earnings 


Posttraining earnings 








Less than $1.50 


$1.50-$1.99 


$2,00 or more 


Less than ?Ip50 


:$1.50-$1.99 


$2.00 or more 


Total flfroun - _ 


100 


50 


25 


25 


18 

9 

27 

1 A 


34 

on. 


48 




100 


34 


27 


39 


20 

AO 


O J 

41 


romalfi .. 


100 


68 


22 


10 


42 


01 


White - 


100 


45 


26 


30 

16 


14 

oc 


00 


oo 

36 


Nonwhite 


100 


60 


24 


26 


JO 





















Table E-5."Earnings After Training of 



Employed Trainees, in Each Pretraining Earnings Group as Reported by a Sample of Persons Who Completed 
Institutisn?! Training During Fiscal Year 1967 



straight line average 
hourly earnings 



TotaU„^., 

Less than |1.50. 
$1.50-11.99...,. 
$2.00 or more... 



Male. 



Less than $1.50. 
$1.50-$1.99..„ 
$2.00 or more,. 



Female 

Less than $1.50.... 



Distribution 
by pretraining 
earnings 


Earnings after training of persons 
in each pretraining earnings group 


Straight line average 
houriy earnings 


Less than 
$150 


$1,5(L- 

$1.99 


$2.00 or 
more 


100 


18 


34 


48 


$1,50-$1.99 


50 


29 


42 


30 


$2,00 or more...., 


25 


7 


35 


57 




25 


3 


15 


82 


White 


100 


9 


26 


65 


Less than $1.50 

$1,50-$1,99 


34 


19 


38 


43 


$2,00 or more 


27 

39 

100 

63 


5 


30 

14 


65 

85 

31 

23 


Nnnwhltfi-^ - - _ - 


2 

27 

OX 


iO 

42 

XX 


Less than $1.50 

$1.50-$1.99 

•J^.OO or more 


34 


44 





Distribution 
by pretraining 
earnings 



22 

10 

100 

45 

26 

30 

100 

60 

.24 

16 



Earnings after training of persons 
in each pretraining earnings group 



Less than 
$1.50 


$1.50- 

$1.99 


$2.00 or 
more 


10 


43 


47 


6 


26 


68 


14 


33 


53 


24 


42 


34 


7 


34 


60 


3 


14 


83 


26 


33 


36 


36 


42 


- 22 


9 


40 


51 


4 


21 


76 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding.. 







Table F-1.-Selected Gharacteristics of Persons Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training Projects During Fiscal Years 1S68 and 1967, by Type of County of 

Residence (Rural and Urban) and Sex 



Characteristic 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Rurai ^ 


Urban 


Rural < 


Urban 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled 


22,400 


14,100 


8,300 


117,600 


63, 500 


54, 100 


28, 500 


18,000 


10,500 


121,500 


65,100 


56,400 


Percent 


16 


63 


37 


84 


55 


45 


19 


63 


37 


81 


54 


46 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 


























Education: 


























Less than 8th grade — - 


14 


18 


6 


9 


11 


6 


12 


15 


7 


6 


9 


4 


8th grade 


12 


16 


7 


10 


12 


7 


15 


18 


8 


10 


13 


7 


9th-llth grade 


30 


32 


27 


42 


46 


38 


29 


30 


28 


42 


45 


37 


12th grade - 


39 


32 


51 


34 


28 


41 


40 


33 


52 


37 


30 


46 


Over 12th grade — - 


5 


2 


9 


6 


3 


9 


4 


3 


6 


5 


4 


7 


Age: 

Under 19 years 


14 


15 


13 


15 


17 


13 


15 


15 


16 


17 


19 


15 


19-21 years - 


23 


23 


22 


24 


24 


23 


21 


20 


21 


24 


23 


26 


22-44 years 


50 


51 


49 


51 


51 


51 


50 


52 


47 


48 


49 


47 


45 years and over 


13 


12 


16 


11 


9 


13 


14 


13 


16 


11 


9 


13 


Coior: 


























White - 


75 


73 


78 


47 


51 


43 


80 


81 


77 


53 


57 


48 


Nonwhfte 


25 


27 


22 


53 


49 


57 


20 


19 


23 


47 


43 


52 


Labor force status: 


























Unemployed (Including family farmworkers).... 


82 


86 


76 


80 


84 


76 


83 


86 


78 


81 


83 


78 

c 


Reentrant to labor force 


2 


1 


5 


3 


1 


6 


2 


1 


5 


4 


1 


0 


Underemployed 


16 


14 


19 


17 


16 


18 


15 


13 


17 


16 


16 


16 


Duration of unemployment: 


























1 OQQ than R WOfiks ......... 


31 


35 


24 


31 


36 


24 


37 


41 


30 


36 


42 


28 


kvdd IIIQII ^ mm wfmm mmm mm mmm mm 
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25 


30 


18 


24 


27 


20 


24 


26 


20 


24 


27 


20 


15-26 weeks 


16 


16 


15 


16 


16 


15 


13 


13 


14 


14 


13 


14 


27-52 weeks . 


11 


9 


14 


11 


10 


13 


8 


7 


11 


10 


8 


12 


Over 52 weeks.. 


17 


10 


30 


18 


11 


28 


18 


14 


26 


17 


10 


27 


fiainfiillv emoloved 3 vears or more 


57 


63 


46 


55 


60 


48 


61 


68 


48 


56 


62 


48 


HpaH nf familv 


58 


67 


44 


54 


57 


50 


59 


68 


43 


52 


56 


47 


3 or more deoendents - 


29 


36 


17 


24 


28 


19 


30 


37 


17 


23 


28 


16 


Unemolovment insurance claimant................ 


9 


11 


5 


9 


13 


5 


9 


11 


5 


10 


14 


6 
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8 


6 


10 


14 


10 


18 


11 


11 


12 


13 


9 


17 


Handicapped 


12 


16 


6 


9 


13 


5 


12 


16 


5 


10 


13 


5 


Eirgible for ailowance, 


82 


88 


72 


83 


89 


76 


80 


87 


68 


82 


87 


76 



‘ Counties with no city or town having 2,500 or more popuiation were considered Note: Detaii may not add to 100 due to rounding, 

rural. 
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Table G-1.— Selected Characteristics ef Persons 45 Years Old and Older Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training Courses During Fiscal Year 1968, by 

Sex and Age Group 



ERIC 



Characteristic 


Total 


Sex 


Age at enrollment 






Male 


Female 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and older 


Trainees enroiied 


15, 300 


7,000 


8, 300 


12, 100 


3,100 


100 


Percent 


100 


46 


54 


79 


20 


1 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Education: 














Less than 8th grade 


20 


31 


10 


19 


25 


23 


8th grade — 


14 


19 


10 


14 


16 


16 


9th-llth grade 


24 


25 


24 


25 


21 


13 


12th grade 


27 


20 


33 


28 


22 


19 


Over 12th grade 


15 


5 


23 


14 


17 


28 


Coior: 














White 


68 


62 


72 


67 


72 


72 


Nonwhite, 


32 


38 


28 


33 


28 


28 


Labor force status: 














Unemployed (inciuding famiiy farmworkers) 


75 


86 


66 


76 


75 


67 


Reentrant to labor force 


9 


1 


15 


8 


9 


19 


Underemployed, 


16 


13 


19 


16 


16 


14 


Duration of unemployment: 














Less than 5 weeks 


22 


24 


20 


23 


20 


14 


5-14 weeks 


20 


24 


16 


20 


20 


18 


15-26 weeks 


16 


18 


14 


16 


16 


10 


27-52 weeks 


13 


14 


11 


12 


14 


16 


Over 52 weeks 


30 


20 


40 


29 


32 


42 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


90 


97 


85 


90 


93 


95 


Head of family 


65 


85 


48 


65 


63 


63 


3 or more dependents 


24 


41 


10 


27 


14 


5 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


12 


16 


8 


12 


12 


4 


Public assistance recipient 


10 


12 


9 


11 


7 


6 


Handicapped 


17 


26 


9 


17 


19 


13 


Eligible for allowance 


75 


87 


65 


75 


76 


74 



Note; Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table G-2.-Selected Characteristics of Persons 45 Years Old and Older Enrolled in MDTA On-the-Job Training Ouring Fiscal Year 1968, by Sex and Age 

Group 



Characteristic 


Total 


Sex 


Age at enrollment 




Male 


Female 


45-54 


55-64 


65 and older 


Trainee reports processed — 


13,800 


9,000 


4,800 


' 10,400 


3,300 


100 




100 


65 


35 


75 


24 


1 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Education: 














Less than 8th grade.... 


17 


18 


14 


15 


20 


23 


8th grade - 


19 


19 


18 


17 


24 


30 


9th-llth grade 


28 


26 


32 


29 


26 


18 


12th grade 


30 


30 


30 


33 


23 


22 


Over 12th grade — . — . — ...... 


7 


7 


7 


6 


7 


6 


Coior: 














White... 


75 


78 


69 


74 


79 


79 


Nonwhite - 


25 


22 


31 


26 


21 


21 


Labor force status: 














Unemployed (include family farmworkers). - 


48 


46 


53 


50 


42 


36 


Reentrant to labor force 


4 


1 


8 


4 


3 


4 


Underemployed — 


48 


53 


39 


46 


55 


60 


Duration of unemployment: 














Less than 5 weeks 


34 


38 


28 


34 


33 


36 


5"14 weeks - 


21 


23 


16 


21 


20 


13 


15-26 weeks - 


14 


15 


13 


14 


14 


11 


27-52 weeks 


11 


10 


12 


10 


11 


11 


Over 52 weeks 


21 


14 


32 


21 


22 


29 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more. 


93 


97 


84 


92 


95 


97 


Head of family - 


74 


91 


42 


73 


77 


83 


3 or more dependents 


27 


37 


8 


31 


14 


12 


Unemployment insurance claimant - 


7 


9 


5 


8 


7 


7 


Public assistance recipient - 


6 


5 


6 


6 


5 


2 


Handicapped - 


9 


10 


6 


9 


3 


,44 


Eligible for allowance ----- 


20 


19 


21 


21 


17 


11 



Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table G-3.— Selected Characteristics of Persons 45 Years Old and Older Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by 

Years of School Completed Prior to Enrollment in MDTA Training 



Characteristic 



Trainee reports processed. 
Percent 



Fiscal year 1968 



Total 



15,300 

100 



Less 
than 9 



9-11 



5,200 

34 



3,700 

24 



12 



4,100 

27 



Over 

12 



2, 300 
15 



Fiscal year 1967 



Total 



16, 500 
100 



Less 
than 9 



5, 500 
34 



9-11 



12 



4,400 

27 



4,900 

30 



Over 

12 



1,700 

,10 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Sex: 

Male - - 

Female... — 

Color: 

White.-. - 

Nonwhite 

Labor force status: 

Unemployed (including family farmworkers)^ 

Reentrant to labor force 

Underemployed - 

Duration of unemployment; 

Less than 5 weeks.. - — 

5-14 weeks - - 

15-26 weeks 

27-52 weeks 

Over 52 weeks 

Gainfully employed 3 years or more 

Head of family - 

3 or more dependents 

Unemployment insurance claimant.... 

Public assistance recipient 

Handicapped 

Eligible for allowance - 



46 

54 



67 47 

33 53 



68 

32 



56 59 

44 41 



75 

9 

16 



86 79 

2 3 

12 18 



22 


24 


20 


23 


16 


16 


13 


13 


30 


25 


90 


92 


65 


80 


24 


37 


12 


12 


10 


15 


17 


20 


75 


86 



23 

20 

18 

14 

26 

91 

69 

22 

14 

12 

18 

84 



34 

66 

78 

22 

71 
8 

21 

22 

19 

16 

13 

31 

89 

60 

17 

13 

7 

16 

72 



16 

84 

91 

7 

55 

32 

13 

14 
13 
10 
10 
53 
87 
32 
11 

6 

3 

10 

39 



49 

51 

75 

25 

79 

7 

14 

26 
19 
14 
11 
29 
92 
68 
24 
14 
12 
18 
79 



68 

32 

64 

36 

86 

2 

11 

26 

19 
14 
12 
29 
94 
79 
35 
13 

20 
22 
87 



48 

52 

71 

29 

82 

4 

14 

27 

21 

15 
11 
26 
93 
70 
22 
15 
11 
19 
84 



35 

65 

85 

15 

76 

8 

16 

26 

20 

13 
11 
30 
91 
61 
18 

14 
7 

16 

74 



28 

72 

89 

11 

62 

26 

12 

20 

16 

14 

11 

39 

89 

45 

14 

10 

3 

12 

57 



Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Table G-4, Part A.-Occupatlonal Cateeories of Training of Persons 45 Years Old and Older Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Year 1868 



Occupational group 



Percent of trainees, occupation reported... 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 



Professional, technical, and managerial. 

Clerical and sales 

Service 

Farming, fishing, forestry 

Processing-- 

Machine trades - 

Bench work 

Structural work 

Miscellaneous occupations 



Total 



White 



Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


100 


41 


59 


76 


38 


62 


30 


4 


48 


34 


4 


53 


15 


3 


24 


17 


4 


25 


17 


11 


21 


14 


10 


17 


4 


9 


0) 


4 


10 


0) 


0) 


1 


(0 




0) 


0) 


15 


34 


r 


13 


33 


1 


5 


7 


5 


4 


7 


3 


12 


26 


1 


11 


28 


1 


2 


4 


0) 


2 


4 


0) 



Nonwhite 



Total 



24 



13 
10 
26 

4 

1 

20 

9 

14 
2 



Male 



53 



3 

2 

14 

8 

1 

36 

8 

25 

3 



Female 



47 



25 

19 

40 



0) 

0) 



2 

11 

2 

0 



1 Less than 0.5 percent 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 duo to rounding. 
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Table G-4, Part B.— Occupational Categories of Training of Persons 45 Years Old or Older Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Year 1967 



Occupational group 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Totgl 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Percent of trainees, occupation reported.,. 


100 


48 


52 


71 


46 


54 


22 


55 


45 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 




















Professional, technical, and managerial 


18 


4 


31 


21 


4 


32 


7 


5 


11 


Clerical and sales 


16 


4 


27 


18 


4 


30 


10 


3 


18 


Services 


23 


14 


32 


20 


12 


27 


33 


18 


52 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


5 


10 


« 


5 


10 


1 


6 


11 


0) 


Processing- 


1 


2 


0) 


1 


2 


(0 


1 


2 


0) 


Machine trades 


15 


29 


2 


15 


30 


2 


16 


27 


3 


Bench work 


7 


9 


6 


7 


9 


5 


8 


7 


9 


Structural work - 


14 


26 


2 


13 


26 


1 


17 


26 


7 


Miscellaneous occupations 


1 


Z 


0) 


1 


2 


0 


2 


3 


0 



^ Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding- 



Table G-5.— Labor Force Status Reported by a Sample of Persons 45 Years Old or Older Who Completed Training During Fiscal Year 1967, and Posttraining 

and Pretiaining Hourly Earnings of Employed Trainees, by Sex and Color 





Total 


Sex 


Color 






Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total reporting status 

percent 


8, 000 
100 


3,300 

41 


4,700 

59 


6,200 

78 


1,800 

22 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Labor force status: 


Employed - 


67 


66 


68 


69 


64 


Unemployed 


20 


24 


18 


18 


26 


Withdrawn from labor force 


13 


9 


15 


13 


10 


Keeping house 


3 


0) 


6 


4 


1 


In school 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Illness 


5 


6 


5 


5 


5 


other 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 


Employed trainees: 

Posttraining hourly earnings: 












Less than $1.50 


23 


14 


28 


19 


34 


$1.50-$1.99 


33 


30 


35 


32 


39 


$2.00 or more 


44 


56 


37 


48 


27 


Pretraining hourly earnings: 












Less than $1.50 


46 


29 


56 


42 


58 


$1.50-$1.99.. 


25 


23 


26 


25 


25 


$2,00 or more 


30 


48 


17 


33 


17 



I Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table H-1.- 



Selected Characteristics of Trainees Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Health Occupation Training Courses During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967 

by Sex ’ 



Characteristics 


Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Trainees enrolled 


18,200 


800 


' 17,400 


21, 000 


1,100 


19, 900 


Percent 


100 


5 


95 


100 


5 


95 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Education: 














Less than 8th grade 


2 


4 


2 


3 


3 


3 

6 


8th grade 


5 


7 


5 


6 


6 


9th-llth grade 


26 


32 


26 


30 


30 


30 


12th grade 


46 


47 


46 


49 


49 


50 


Over 12th grade 


21 


10 


21 


12 


12 


12 


Age: 










Under 19 years 


10 


9 


10 


12 


13 


12 


19-21 years... 1 


17 


25 


17 


19 


26 


19 


22-44 years 


51 


56 


51 


50 


52 


50 


45 years and over 


22 


10 


22 


19 


9 


19 


Color: 








White 


66 


54 


66 


64 


66 


64 


Nonwhite 


34 


46 


34 


36 


34 


36 


Labor force 3^atus: 








Unemployed (Including family farmworkers) 


62 


63 


62 


68 


68 


68 


Reentrant to labor force 


12 


1 


13 


10 


4 


11 


Underemployed 


26 


36 


25 


22 


28 


21 


Duration of unemployment: 




Less than 5 weeks 


24 


36 


23 


30 


41 


29 


5-14 weeks 


17 


26 


16 


18 


27 


18 


15-26 weeks 


12 


17 


12 


12 


16 


12 


27-52 weeks 


12 


11 


12 


10 


8 


10 


Over 52 weeks 


35 


10 


36 


30 


10 


31 


Gainfully employed 3 years or more 


55 


63 


55 


55 


63 


54 


Head of family 


40 


58 


39 


43 


55 


42 


3 or more dependents 


15 


21 


15 


16 


20 


16 


Unemployment Insurance claimant 


4 


9 


4 


4 


10 


4 


Public assistance recipient 


11 


7 


12 


12 


7 


13 


Handicapped 


4 


15 


3 


4 


13 


3 


Eligible for allowance 


SO 


88 


59 


64 


86 


62 



Note: Detail may not add to lOO due to rounding- 



Table H-2.-Trainees Enrolled in Institutional Health Occupation Training Courses During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by Occupational Goal and Color 



Total reports processed 

Percent 

PERCcNT OF TOTAL 

Registered nurse, refresher 

Medical and dental technologist 

Licensed practical nurse and therapist. 
Nurse aid, orderly, hospital attendant. 



Note: Detail may not add to tOO due to rounding. 



Percent 




Percent 


Total 


White 


NonWhite 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 








1967 








18,200 


12,000 


6,200 


Total reports processed 


21,000 


13,400 


7,600 


100 


86 


34 


Percent 


100 


64 


36 








PERCENT OF TOTAL 








22 


33 


1 


Registered nurse, refresher 


11 


17 


1 


3 


3 


2 


Medical and dental technologist 


3 


3 


2 


39 


39 


42 


Licensed practical nurse and therapist 


38 


43 


30 


36 


26 


55 


Nurse aid, orderly, hospital attendant 


48 


37 


67 
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Table H-3. -Labor Force Status Reported by a Sample of Persons Who Completed Health Occupation Training During Fiscal Year 1967, and Posttraining 

and Pretraining Hourly Earnings of Employed Trainees, by Sex and Color 





Total 


Sex 


Color 






Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total reporting status..^.... — - 


10,000 


300 


9,700 


6, 800 


3,200 




100 


3 


97 


68 


32 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Labor force status: 










Employed.,..., — 


75 


81 

9 


74 


75 


75 


Unemployed 


11 


11 


10 


15 


Withdrawn from labor force 


14 


10 


14 


15 


11 


Keeping house 


6 


1 


6 


7 


3 


In school 


2 


4 


1 


rt 

C 


1 


Illness — 


4 


2 


4 


4 


3 


other 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Employed Trainees; 

Posttraining hourly earnings; 












Less than S1.50 


30 


13 


31 


22 


50 


$1, 5041.99 


31 


34 


31 


30 


33 


$2,00 or more 


39 


53 


38 


48 


17 


Pretraining hourly earnings: 












Less than $1.50 


68 


43 


69 


61 


80 


$ 1 . 5041.99 - — 


20 


26 


20 


22 


17 


J2.00or more 


12 


31 


11 


17 


3 



i I 






Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table l-l.-Selected Characteristics of a Sample of Persons Referred to MDTA Institutional Trainine on an Individual Basis During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1867 

by Sex and Age 



lERIC 





Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Characteristics 




Sex 


Age at enrollment 




Sex 


Age at enrollment 




Total 


Male 


Female 


Under 


19-21 


22-24 


45 and 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Under 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 






19 






over 








19 






over 


Trainees enrolled^..^. 


6,000 


2, 500 
44 


3, 500 


600 


1,300 


3,200 


900 


5,400 


2,600 


2,800 


800 


1,100 


2,800 


800 


Percent— 


100 


56 


10 


23 


53 


14 


100 


00 


52 


15 


21 


52 


12 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






























Education: 




















1 


1 


1 






Less than 8th grade 


3 


5 


1 


1 


1 


3 


5 


3 


4 


3 


6 


8th grade 


7 


10 


5 


6 




8 


9 


6 


‘ 8 


3 


2 


3 


6 


10 


9th-llth grade .. — 


33 


35 


32 


39 


34 


33 


28 


26 


26 


26 


21 


25 


28 


24 


12th crade 


50 


42 


57 


55 


56 


48 


46 


59 


54 


63 


75 


66 


55 


46 


Over 12th grade 


7 


8 


6 


0 


4 


8 


12 


7 


8 


6 


0) 


5 


8 


14 


Color: 

White - - 


74 


81 


69 


79 


71 


72 


85 


80 


83 


77 


82 


76 


79 


89 


Nonwhite.p - 


26 


19 


31 


21 


29 


28 


15 


20 


17 


23 


18 


24 


21 


11 


Labor force status: 
















75 


75 


75 


73 

7 


71 

7 


76 


81 


Unemployed (including family farmworkers). 


70 


76 


66 


76 


74 


69 


63 


Reentrant to labor force. - 


3 


2 


5 


4 


3 


3 


5 


5 


2 


6 


3 


4 


UnderemPloved..f—. 


27 


23 


30 


20 


23 


28 


33 


21 


23 


19 


21 


22 


21 


15 


Duration of unemployment: 












15 


34 


36 


32 


42 


46 


31 


19 


Less than 5 weeks. ... p....ppp-p— 


26 


29 


23 


34 


29 


25 


5-14 weeks.. 


23 


29 


18 


25 


25 


23 


20 


22 


26 


19 


24 


24 


21 


23 


lB-20 vv^^ks - 


19 


20 


18 


16 


20 


18 


22 


15 


18 


13 


11 


13 


17 


19 


27-52 weeks.. ....... 


14 


13 


15 


11 


12 


14 


18 


11 


10 


11 


5 


9 


11 


15 


nuar weeks 


18 


10 


26 


15 


14 


20 


25 


18 


10 


25 


17 


9 


20 


25 


Gainfullv emoloved 3 vears or more.. 


58 


67 


52 


6 


17 


77 


94 


61 


69 


53 


11 


25 


81 


94 


Head of familv ......... — 


64 


70 


59 


19 


47 


77 


72 


59 


62 


57 


8 


37 


78 


78 


3 or more dependents. .......... - 


26 


34 


20 


2 


4 


42 


20 


27 


33 


21 


0) 


4 


43 


28 


UnemolovnieFit insurance claimant............. 


11 


18 


6 


1 


8 


12 


18 


10 


15 


5 


1 


4 


13 


16 


1 V II 1 e/pv w ■ 1 |k#l4 pup m m m m 

Public assistance recioient.. 


14 


8 


19 


8 


11 


18 


7 


12 


5 


18 


5 


6 


16 


8 


Handicaoned __ .... ...... 


16 


26 


8 


6 


10 


19 


24 


15 


25 


6 


5 


11 


17 


25 


Eligible for allowance. 


81 


88 


75 


82 


84 


79 


80 


83 


90 


77 


55 


83 


90 


89 

































Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



1 Less than .5 percent. 
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Table 1-2 -Selected Characteristics of a Sample of Persons Referred to MDTA Institutional Training on an Individual Basis During Fiscal Years 1968 and 

1967, and for States Having Over 100 Individual Referrals 








Percent 




Reports 

received 






Head of 


Education 


Age 


Unemployed 
15 weeks 
and longer 




Male 


White 


family 


8 and 
under 


12 and 
over 


21 and 
under 


45 and 
over 


1961 




















U S, total 


6, 000 
150 


44 


74 


64 


10 


57 


33 


14 


51 


_ _ _ ............. 


45 


87 


73 


8 


62 


36 


11 


42 


Calif artil'A 


940 


60 


79 


73 


8 


46 


36 


22 


61 


lda|i<) - - ----- 


110 


30 


96 


93 


7 


54 


15 


18 


42 


(flinois 


300 


14 


73 


56 


8 


53 


36 


10 


58 


Indiana 


110 


43 


84 


69 


12 


63 


37 


8 


46 




190 


41 


89 


91 


7 


65 


23 


12 


56 


1 oiiisiana _ - 


120 


10 


67 


57 


3 


84 


44 


7 


51 


(Via ry land - 


350 


15 


46 


41 


17 


39 


7 


36 


54 


IVIassachusotts ------ - 


130 


54 


90 


45 


14 


44 


42 


5 


45 


Minnosota - - - 


220 


57 


96 


60 


4 


74 


32 


11 


47 


Missouri - 


500 


58 


54 


68 


20 


38 


20 


14 


46 


New York 


160 


71 


75 


62 


8 


57 


49 


6 


36 


North Dakota 


110 


54 


93 


65 


17 


49 


47 


10 


27 


Oregon - - 


120 


44 


91 


78 


7 


67 


21 


21 


40 


Pennsylvania-- 


160 


42 


83 


50 


1 


82 


46 


8 


56 


Tennessee - - 


170 


19 


23 


37 


1 


95 


34 


7 


63 


Teyas _- 


100 


17 


82 


50 


4 


60 


41 


4 


39 


Washington. 


170 


24 


90 


66 


4 


68 


31 


15 


58 


Wisconsin 


330 


63 


87 


49 


17 


64 


40 


13 


50 


Wvomins __ 


100 


56 


94 


88 


16 


5 


25 


10 


43 


1967 




















U.S. total 


5, 400' 
190 


48 


SO 


59 


8 


66 


36 


12 


44 


Arkansas - -- - - 


39 


83 


65 


6 


71 


33 


9 


43 


California -_ _ 


270 


60 


58 


63 


5 


63 


36 


31 


63 


Colorado --- - - - 


170 


45 


96 


85 


17 


45 


21 


31 


42 


Idaho 


140 


39 


96 


86 


15 


56 


22 


17 


32 


liiinols 


100 


18 


85 


57 


5 


61 


37 


8 


62 


|owa -- 


150 


18 


93 


70 


4 


68 


29 


10 


30 




110 


30 


86 


98 


7 


62 


7 


15 


44 


Massachusetts. - 


140 


62 


86 


51 


17 


40 


38 


7 


45 


Michigan 


190 


15 


51 


76 


2 


69 


23 


10 


44 


Minnesota - 


140 


58 


92 


75 


8 


. 74 


19 


9 


44 


Missouri 


330 


52 


71 


69 


23 


44 


18 


20 


47 


New York - - - - 


260 


58 


76 


60 


6 


62 


28 


20 


53 


North Dakota _ - 


2’40 


54 


; 97 


81 


15 


64 


24 


12 


34 


Pennsult/ania - 


800 


61 


88 


32 


3 


85 


61 


6 


41 


Wisconsin - 


500 


67 


75 


47 


9 


58 


38 


11 


45 










1 








1 





Note; Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 
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Table 1-3.— Occupational Categories of Training of Persons Referred to Institutional Training on an Individual Basis During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, by 

Sex and Color 



Occupational category 



Fiscal year 1968 





Total 


Male 


Female 


Vlfhite 


Nonvvhite 


Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhlte 


Percent, total occupation reported 


100 


42 


58 


76 


24 


100 


47 


53 


81 


19 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 






















Professional, technical, and managerial 


27 


22 


30 


25 


32 


27 


25 


28 


28 


21 


Clerical and sales 


33 


11 


49 


32 


36 


31 


11 


48 


30 


34 


Service. 


18 


15 


19 


18 


16 


18 


15 


22 


18 


20 


Farming, fishing, forestry 


0) 


1 


0) 


0) 


0 


1 


2 


(') 


1 


1 


Processing---. 


(0 


1 


0) 


0) 


0) 


1 


2 


(') 


1 


2 


Machine occupations 


9 


22 


(0 


11 


6 


11 


23 


(') 


11 


9 


Bench work - 


3 


6 


1 


3 


3 


4 


7 


1 


3 


6 


Structural occupations.— 


8 


19 


1 


9 


6 


7 


14 


0 


7 


6 


Miscellaneous 


1 


3 


(0 


2 


1 


1 


2 


(') 


1 


1 



Fiscal year 1967 



1 Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Table 1-4.— Labor Force Status Reported by a Sample of Persons Referred to Training on an Individual Basis Who Completed Training During Fiscal Year 1967, 

and Posttraliilng and Pretraining Hourly Earnings of Employed Trainees, by Sex and Color 





Total 


Male 


Female 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total reporting status 


1,700 


700 


1,000 


1,400 


300 


Percent 


100 


41 


59 


82 


18 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 

Labor force status: 


Employed 


72 


73 


71 


75 


58 


Unemployed 


16 


14 


18 


13 


32 


Withdrawn from labor force 


12 


13 


11 


12 


11 


Keeping house 


2 


(0 


4 


2 


4 


In school 


4 


6 


2 


4 


2 


Illness 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


Other — - - 


4 


4 


3 


4 


3 


Employed trainees: 

Posttraining hourly earnings: 












Less than $1.50.... 


15 


7 


20 


14 


17 


$1.50-$1.99 - 


38 


25 


46 


37 


43 


$2.00 or more 


47 


67 


34 


49 


41 


Pretraining hourly earnings: 












Less than J1.50 


59 


34 


78 


57 


65 


$1.50-$1.99 


21 


26 


17 


21 


20 


$2.00 or more 


20 


40 


6 


22 


15 



I Less than 0.5 percent. 



Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table J-1^Se|ected Characteristics of Public Assistance Recipients at Time of Enrollment in MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Years 1968 and 1967, 

by Sex and Ase 







i 

I 

i 

[■ 

: ' i 

I 



Hi. 













Fiscal year 1988 










Fiscal year 1967 






Characteristic 


Total 


Sex 


Age at enrollment 




Total 


Sex 




Age at enrollment 




Male 


Female 


Under 

19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


Male 


Female 


Under 

19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


Trainees enrolled 


16,800 


6,600 


10,200 


1,600 


2,600 


11,100 


1,500 


18, 000 


7,600 


10,400 


1,800 


2,700 


11,500 


2,000 


Percent 


100 


39 


61 


9 


15 


66 


9 


100 


42 


58 


10 


15 


64 


11 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Education: 






























Less than 8th grade,. 


12 


19 


8 


6 


4 


13 


29 


13 


21 


7 


6 


5 


13 


30 


8th grade 


13 


17 


10 


14 


1 


13 


19 


15 


23 


10 


16 


9 


15 


26 


9th-llth grade 


47 


46 


48 


65 


58 


45 


29 


44 


39 


47 


59 


56 


42 


24 


12th grade 


26 


16 


32 


16 


30 


27 


19 


26 


15 


34 


19 


29 


28 


17 


Over 12th grade 


2 


2 


2 


o> 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


2 


<0 


1 


3 


3 


Color: 






























White 


42 


55 


34 


40 


36 


43 


55 


49 


62 


39 


43 


41 


49 


65 


Nonwhite 


58 


45 


66 


60 


64 


57 


45 


51 


38 


61 


57 


59 


51 


35 


Labor force status: 

Unemployed (Including 






























family farmworkers).^..— 


88 


93 


86 


88 


88 


88 


88 


88 


93 


84 


86 


88 


88 


91 


Reentrant to labor force 


4 


1 


6 


1 


3 


5 


5 


4 


1 


6 


4 


3 


4 


4 


Underemployed 


8 


6 


9 


12 


9 


7 


7 


8 


6 


9 


11 


9 


8 


5 


Duration of unemployment: 






























Less than 5 weeks 


14 


16 


13 


22 


17 


13 


11 


18 


20 


16 


25 


22 


17 


12 


5-14 weeks 


18 


24 


15 


25 


22 


17 


14 


18 


21 


15 


24 


21 


18 


11 


15-26 weeks 


16 


19 


14 


18 


19 


16 


13 


14 


15 


14 


14 


16 


15 


10 


27-52 weeks 


16 


16 


16 


12 


17 


17 


16 


13 


12 


15 


11 


15 


14 


12 


Over 52 weeks 


35 


25 


41 


24 


25 


37 


46 


37 


32 


40 


26 


26 


37 


56 


Gainfully employed 3 years or 






























more 


58 


72 


49 


3 


4 


3 


14 


63 


77 


53 


5 


17 


76 


93 


Head of family... 


83 


80 


85 


29 


74 


93 


84 


82 


82 


83 


27 


70 


93 


85 


3 or more dependents 


49 


57 


44 


3 


17 


64 


44 


51 


63 


42 


3 


16 


66 


52 


Unemployment Insurance 






























claimant 


5 


10 


2 


1 


4 


6 


5 


5 


9 


2 


1 


3 


6 


4 


Handicapped 


13 


23 


7 


6 


7 


13 


29 


14 


25 


7 


6 


7 


14 


33 


Eligible for allowance 


73 


76 


70 


76 


77 


71 


74 


86 


88 


84 


77 


86 


86 


89 



< Less than 0.5 percent. Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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Table K-1-— Selected Characteristics of Disadvantaged > Persons Enrolled in MDTA institutionai Training During Fiscai Years 1968 and 1967, by Sex and Age 



Characteristic 



Fiscal year 1968 


Fiscal year 1967 


Total 


Sex 


Age at enrollment 


Total 


Sex 


Age at enrollment 


Male 


Female 


Under 

19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


Male 


Female 


Under 

19 


19-21 


22-44 


45 and 
over 


96,600 


54, 100 


42, 500 


18,000 


28, 000 


38, 000 


12,600 


97y 500 


55,600 


41,900 


20, 500 


28,800 


34,400 


13, 800 


100 


56 


44 


19 


29 


39 


13 


100 


57 


43 


21 


30 


35 


14 


11 


14 


7 


7 


5 


13 


24 


10 


13 


6 


6 


4 


12 


20 


12 


15 


9 


13 


8 


14 


17 


14 


17 


9 


15 


9 


14 


21 


52 


54 


49 


61 


52 


54 


30 


51 


53 


49 


57 


51 


55 


32 


22 


16 


31 


19 


33 


17 


20 


23 


15 


33 


21 


34 


16 


21 


3 


2 


4 


(?) 


2 


2 


9 


2 


2 


3 


o> 


2 


2 


6 


38 


42 


33 


45 


37 


29 


61 


45 


50 


38 


51 


42 


35 


69 


62 


58 


67 


55 


63 


71 


39 


55 


50 


62 


49 


58 


65 


31 


87 


89 


84 


86 


85 


89 


84 


87 


88 


85 


86 


85 


89 


86 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


4 


4 


2 


2 


3 


12 


11 


13 


14 


14 


9 


13 


11 


11 


11 


11 


13 


10 


11 


25 


30 


18 


32 


32 


18 


19 


28 


34 


21 


34 


37 


21 


22 


20 


24 


16 


25 


24 


16 


17 


19 


23 


15 


22 


23 


16 


17 


19 


20 


18 


16 


18 


22 


17 


17 


18 


17 


14 


15 


22 


16 


14 


13 


16 


11 


12 


17 


14 


13 


11 


14 


10 


11 


16 


13 


22 


13 


32 


16 


13 


26 


33 


22 


15 


32 


20 


14 


26 


33 


48 


53 


42 


6 


19 


75 


91 


50 


55 


42 


7 


22 


80 


93 


53 


54 


52 


17 


39 


75 


69 


51 


54 


48 


16 


37 


76 


71 


24 


26 


20 


1 


7 


45 


26 


23 


27 


17 


1 


6 


47 


27 


8 


10 


4 


1 


5 


11 


12 


8 


11 


5 


2 


6 


12 


14 


18 


12 


25 


10 


10 


29 


13 


18 


14 


23 


9 


9 


31 


15 


12 


17 


7 


6 


9 


16 


21 


14 


19 


7 


7 


9 


19 


22 


85 


89 


79 


85 


89 


83 


80 


83 


87 


78 


77 


87 


84 


82 



Trainees enrolled. 
Percent.,.,....., 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 
Education: 

Less than 8th grade..... 

8th grade 

9th-llth grade.,., 

12fh grade 

Over 12th grade 

Color: 

White. 

Nonwhlte. 

Labor force status: 

Unemployed (Including 
family farmworkers).. 
Reentrant to labor force. 

Underemployed 

Duration of unemployment; 

Less than 5 weeks 

5-14 weeks 

15-26 weeks 

27-52 weeks 

Over 52 weeks 

Gainfully employed 3 years 

or more... 

Head of family 

3 or more dependents 

Unemployment insurance 

claimant 

Public assistance recipient... 

Handicapped 

Eligible for allowance 



1 For purposes of this tabulation a trainee was considered “disadvantaged” 
If he had 2 or more characteristics deterrent to employability— less than a high 
school education, nonWhite, under 22 years of age, 45 years old or older, handi- 
capped, long-term unemployed or member of a low-income farm family, public 
assistance recipient. 



s Less than 0,5 percunt. 

Note: Detail may not add to 100 due to rounding. 

























Table K-2, Part A.-Occupational Categories of Training of Disadvantaged Persons Enrolled In MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Year 1968, by 

Sex and Race 



Occupational group 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Msle 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 




Porranf nrriinafinn rflnnrted __ --------- 


100 


57 


43 


44 


62 


38 


56 


53 


47 






















PERCENT OF TOTAL 




















Prnfoccinnal tfvrhninal and manarzerial 


9 


4 


15 


11 


5 


21 


7 


3 


12 


Ip rinal and sales _ 


21 


3 


45 


19 


3 


44 


23 


3 


46 


Qpi’virp 


18 


9 


29 


15 


8 


27 


20 


11 


31 


Farming, fishing, forestry.. 


1 


2 


« 


2 


3 


0) 


1 


2 

1 


0 ) 


Processing 


1 


1 


0 ) 


0) 


1 


0 ) 


1 


0 ) 


Manhinn trades - ... 


23 


40 


2 


26 


40 


2 


21 


39 


2 


Bench work - 


6 


6 


6 


5 


6 


4 


6 


6 


7 


5vfriintiiral work - 


19 


32 


2 


21 


32 


2 


19 


32 


3 


Miscellaneous occunations - 


2 


3 


0 ) 


2 


2 


« 


2 


3 


0 ) 





















> Less than 0.5 percent. Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 



Table K-2, Part B.—Occupatlonal Categories of Training of Disadvantaged Persons Enrolled in MDTA Institutional Training During Fiscal Year 1967, by 

Sex and Race 



Occupational group 


Total 


White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Percent occupation reported 


100 


56 


44 


46 


62 


38 


54 


51 


49 


PERCENT OF TOTAL 




















Professional, techncal, and managerial 


7 


4 


12 


9 


5 


17 


6 


3 


9 


Clerical and sales 


21 


4 


42 


18 


4 


42 


23 


5 


42 


Service 


2I 


10 


34 


17 


8 


30 


23 


12 


35 


Farming, fishing, forestry — 


2 


4 


0 ) 


3 


5 


0) 


2 


3 


(0 


Processing 


1 


2 


0 ) 


1 


2 


0 ) 


1 


2 


(0 


Machine trades - _ 


22 


36 


3 


24 


37 


3 


20 


35 


3 


Bench work - 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


7 


5\tnintiiral Work 


18 


30 


2 


20 


31 


1 


17 


30 


2 


Miscellaneous occupations 


1 


3 


0 ) 


2 


3 


(0 


1 


2 


0 ) 



1 Less than 0.5 percent. 

Note: Percents may not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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